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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
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COMMUNICATIONS ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertismg from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion, Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty doilars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universatist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin House 
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DR. DODGE A NONAGENARIAN 


Morristown.—Surrounded by friends 
and relatives Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge 
is celebrating his ninetieth birthday to- 
day (May 19) at his home, 44 Washington 
Avenue. The alert mind, but slightly 
gray hair and firm step of the man who 
became a nonagenarian to-day are those 
of onewho is at least twenty-five years 
younger. 

Dr. Dodge has seen the tempo of life 
in New York change from the days when 
the stage coach was the only public con- 
veyance, to the era of the automobile. 
He was born in 1843 in Bond Street, New 
York. Later his family lived in Fourth 
Street and he attended a school in Broome 
Street. On the back of the stages of that 
day there was a broad step,and many a 
time did Dr. Dodge arrive at school via a 
stolen ride on one of those back steps. 
Second in popularity was a ride on the 
front seat with the driver. Both were 
preferred to a seat inside. 

When Dr. Dodge was a schoolboy the 
streets of New York were lighted with 
oil lamps. Whale oil was soon succeeded 
by a liquid known as burning fluid, a 
highly inflammable combination of alcohol 
and rosin. This was also used in private 
homes in lamps made with tubes about the 
size of a pencil for the wick. 

Dr. Dodge says one day a traveler on 
his return to his home in New York 
brought with him an Eskimo. When 
the Eskimo discovered that the street 
lamps contained oil he would slip out 
whenever he found the opportunity and 
steal a drink of the fluid. 

In 1865 Dr. Dodge’s father moved with 
his family to Morristown. The railroad 
was comparatively new and had its ter- 
minal in Morristown. On his first ride 
on the ra‘lJroad Dr. Dodge remembers that 
the train ran off the track, to the dismay 
of every one on board. 

But Dr. Dodge recalls the old days 
only when prompted by questions. He 
is as modern as the latest automobile ac- 
cessory and he looks to the future rather 
than the past. 

A brief survey of his ninety years would 
include these facts: He is the son of Joseph 
Smith Dodge and Julia Ann Dodge. In 
1859 he traveled abroad with Prof. Henry 
Drisler of Columbia College and studied at 
the University of Berlin. While abroad 
he wrote a diary, ‘““A Boy Discovers a New 
World.” On his return to New York he 
spent two years at Columbia and also 
studied at Hamilton College. In 1868 he 
was graduated from the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and a year later from 
the Philadelphia Dental College. He prac- 
tised dentistry fifty years in New York 
and Morristown. 

A fitting description of Dr. Dodge may 
be found in a line of one of his poems, “A 
man... .onmeditation bent.” Through 
meditation he has enriched life with his 
poetry, “Christus Victor,” “The Mystery 
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of the West,” “John Murray’s Landfall,’ 
and ‘‘Flowers of the Field.” 

“Christus Victor’ is in its seventh edi- 
tion, the last edition having more than 
forty illustrations. It is a contemplative 
poem, its theme being the triumph of su- 
preme love. It has been compared to an 
oratorio in its melody and its spiritual ele- 
vation. It is written in blank verse 
through which are scattered many melodic 
lyrics. 

It was published in 1899 and was fol- 
lowed in 1906 by ‘‘The Mystery of the 
West.” In the latter poem Dr. Dodge 
has woven into words the mysterious lure 
of the West that sent explorers over the 
sea and pioneers beyond the frontiers of 
civilization. The author has written songs 
for the nations whose people have come to 
America, each song being in the meter 
of the national anthem of the people it 
represents. 

“John Murray’s Landfall,’ published 
in 1911, is now out of print. It is coa- 
sidered by some critics Dr. Dodge’s best 
poem. In 1914 Dr. Dodge published ‘‘A 
Flower of the Field,” a poem of thirty- 
three pages. He has written also many 
pamphlets, including “‘The Way by 
Which We Came,” written for the Uni- 
versaJist Historical Society; ‘“The Master- 
Thought,’ a memoir of his father; ‘“‘The 
Larger Hope in History and Song,” ‘A 
Hero of the Widening Vision’”’ and ‘‘Poems 
Old and New Rebound.” 

Dr. Dodge received tne degree of doctor 
of literature from Tufts College of Massa- 
chusetts, and from Buchtel College, now 


_ the Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. 


He has received from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity of New York the honorary degree 
of M. A. He was elected poet of Delta 
Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa of Massachu- 
setts in 1908. 

He is a member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Authors, Poetry Society of America, 
Authors’ Club, London, New Jersey His- 
torical Society, Washington Association of. 
New Jersey, Universalist Historical So- 
ciety and Poetry Society of England. | 

Dr. Dodge lives within sight of Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. On his property 
was camped in the winter of 1779-80 Gen- 
eral Washington’s Life Guard of 250 men. | 
About four years ago he presented to the. 
town a portion of the property, which was_ 
transformed into a miniature park on 
which an equestrian statue of @éneral, 
Washington was placed.— Newark Eve-| 
ning News. 

* * 


| 

It is always a risky thing to tag a ae | 
on to any man, for there is no man in the 
world that any one epithet can describe. 
It is the glory of our humanity that it beg- 
gars description in that easy and ready-| 
made way. And we really know so little 
about one another that the thing we some- 
times think a man to be is the very thing 
that he most emphatically is not.— New 
Outlook (Toronto). 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


_ 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


ELEGATES of sixty-six nations will meet in 
conference on the morning of June 12 to see 
what can be done about setting the world in 

order and ending the most terrible period of economic 
paralysis in history. There are three major objec- 
tives: 1. Agreement upon international monetary 
standards. 2. Lowering of trade barriers. 3. Rais- 
ing of prices. 

Behind the delegates of the different countries 
are the governments of those countries, and behind 
the governments are the people. Every delegate is 

_ controlled largely by the party in power, and the party 
in power is controlled by public sentiment. Even 
Stalin and Mussolini have to consider what the masses 
think, feel and will. It seems as if the World Eco- 
nomic Conference were something far removed from 
the contro! of the average reader of this paper, but it is 
not. Failure and success are in our hands and in the 
hands of people like us. Great experts may work out 
solutions, but those solutions can not be put into 
operation if we raise vociferous objections. 

The prejudices, the hatreds, the national ani- 
mosities, the sentimental reactions, of masses of 
people come into this picture. Our control of our own 
emotions, our determination to be just and fair, our 
disposition to live and let live, also come into the 
picture. 

So the Universalist churches have a duty to per- 
form. It is to sense the importance of the conference, 
the incalculable blessing which can come from success, 
the world shipwreck and misery which can come from 
failure, and the possibility of failure because of the 
ignorance, the indifference, the prejudice, of the average 
man and woman. 

The war debts form so great a stumbling block 


to the success of the conference that some practical- 
minded American observers are suggesting that con- 
sideration of the debts be left out. Mr. Roosevelt, 
with all his power, they say, can not negotiate any 
settlement that the United States Senate will ratify. 
The subject is one on which statesmen see red. When 
men have taken a position publicly on any matter 
they are loath to change that position. No matter 
what new facts may come in, they dislike to “back 
down.”’ It is the same in churches as in senates. 
No good is done by calling names. Some church ques- 
tions never can be settled, but they can be forgotten. 
For the time being, these experts say, the world had 
better drop the subject of war debts. 

Another subject on which the success of the 
economic conference hinges is disarmament. These 
same experts also say that for the time being we had 
better drop disarmament. They hold that an agree- 
ment on money, trade, price levels, would promote 
such an era of good feeling that disarmament would 
take care of itself. 

We do not attempt to pass judgment on these 
particular matters, but we do say that the principle is 
sound. If we can not make progress along one line, 
pursue some other line. If the masses are excited 
over any subject of controversy, try to drop that 
subject until the feeling dies down. Keep the ideal 
of a peaceful world, and an organized world, and push 
for it in all the ways practicable. 

Three things that we average folks can do are 
these: We can study these subjects hard; we can 
spread tactfully and kindly what we find out; we can 


hope and pray and talk for success. 
* * 


CLARITY OF INTELLECTUAL FORMULATION 
ESLIE T. PENNINGTON, writing the leading 
iy editorial in the Christian Register on “The 
Humanist Manifesto,” shows insight when he 
criticises the intellectual content of our editorial on 
the same document. Our religious position, he says, 
‘Fs emotionally conservative in the extreme, not even 
rising above emotion to clarity of intellectual formu- 
lation.” 

Too many of our people are inclined to minimize 
the importance of clarity in thinking and expression. 
We can not help, comfort, stimulate, enlighten, unless 
we think things through and express our thoughts so 
that men can discover what we mean. 


ee 
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And our thinking about God must take account of 
current thinking. If our hearer or reader or friend 
refers to Wieman, Otto, or Macintosh, we ought to 
be able to meet him. 

Some impatient souls are crying out for a mora- 
torium on the humanist-theist debate. If they mean 
that we must not neglect suffering human beings we 
agree. If they are lazy and do not want to think, or 
fixed in view and impatient of contradiction, we do not 
agree. With such brains as we have we should press 
on to that clarity of intellectual formulation of which 
Mr. Pennington is such a fine example. 

It is needless to add that we are grateful to Mr. 
Pennington for his too kind references to our spirit. 
For the cocksure, the supercilious, the intellectuals 
who never are for but always are against, we are 
afraid that we have a little too much amused contempt. 
But who could help liking the open-minded, the 
truth-loving, the fair and honorable, the tireless ser- 
vants of our fellow men, whether they think that there 
is our kind of God or not? 

The kind of God that we believe in loves men for 
what they are. And His Majesty, Might, Dominion, 
and Power, do not rest on the foundation of any of 


our poor words. 
* * 


THE DIABETIC CAMP 


HE Woman’s National Missionary Association 
and the Young People’s Christian Union of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island again are 

taking up the glorious burden of providing ways and 
means to run a summer camp at the Clara Barton 
Home for diabetic children. 

Thanks to Dr. Joslin of the Deaconess Hospital, 
his assistants and his nurses, the expert side of the 
business is already provided for. What the two Uni- 
versalist groups need is the money for milk and eggs, 
bread and meat, to pay the people who cook, wash, 
clean, and help in other ways, and to get the children 
there and back. 

They are children of humble families—all of 
them—hbut life is as sweet to them as to children of 
the blood royal. They have come into the world 
capable of making a success of life, but they have 
developed a handicap which easily can prove fatal 
and cut their lives short. If we were motoring and 
such a chi d should come running from a great danger, 
there is not one of us who would not stop the ear, 
pick up the child and bear it to safety. If it fell into 
water and we were near, we would count it one of the 
happiest days of life to pull it out. 

Must we fail to visualize the danger that faces 
these children because it is more hidden? Have we 
not imagination enough to realize what the danger is 
and what this camp can do? The doctor is one of 
the greatest specialists in the world. The appliances 
are all that intelligent people enthusiastically approve. 
The existence of the cases is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. The good done by the camp in the past 
is tested and recorded. And the place where this work 
is to be done is sacred to the memory of one who gave 
her whole life to seeking and saving those in need. 

It is a hard year for the women of the missionary 
society and for our young people. People would not 


have blamed them if they had hoisted the white flag and 
said, “Not this year.” But they are going ahead and 
we ought to stand by. Contributions through the 
W.N. M.A. should go to Alice G. Enbom at 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, and through the Y. P. C. U. to 
Edward K. Hempel, 16 Devens Road, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


* * 


NO EVIDENCE THEREFORE NO TRUTH 


RUTH is a supreme human value and men must 
be loyal to it,” says Joseph Walker, lawyer and 
author of “Humanism as. a Way of Life.” 

“Neither hope nor faith can make true that which is 
not true.’ To both propositions we give enthusiastic 
assent. Then Mr. Walker goes on to say that there 
is no observation and no experience on which to base 
belief in a personal God, a cosmic God. or a mystic 
God. “Neither is there evidence on which to base be- 
lief in a future life.” 

Mr. Walker seems to make the colossal assump- 
tion that nothing can be true which is not proved. 
He clearly says that “belief must be founded on evi- 
dence or it is baseless.”” He casts aside as worthless 
the evidence so convincing to a Quaker. 

We wish he could have heard the Ware Lecture 
in which Professor Holmes told us that the eye can not 
see the greater part of what is seeable, and that the 
ear can not catch the greater number of sound vibra- 
tions. 


THE GARDENS AROUND OUR CHURCHES 


HERE city churches can have gardens they 
bring the power of nature into the service of 
the Lord. There is the Union Church of 

Honolulu, which named its new building ‘““The Church 
in a Garden.”’ There is our Pasadena church, with a 
beautiful garden. Now to our surprise we find that a 
garden is one of the assets of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington. 

We had been in Washington for such brief periods 
lately that we never had investigated the square plot 
of ground on which we looked down from the sacristy, 
or minister’s robing room. We probably would have 
guessed that on it we could set one table for a small 
dinner, but that it could accommodate no general 
parish affair. But recently, to our surprise, we found 
a parish dinner being served there. It happened on a 
perfect day in May, after two weeks of mist and rain. 
There were half a dozen tables and room for half a 
dozen more. In fact the space is Jarger than Perkins 
Hall, which never yet has been overtaxed for social 
occasions. The garden is three feet below the alley 
which bounds it, and set too low for people to see the 
back fences and yards, but not too low to see the tree 
tops near by. It is bounded by the church buildings - 
on the south and east and bya high wall on the north > 
and west, and dominated by the square fortress-like - 
tower of the church. | 

On this May evening the tower was all lighted 
up by the western sun, a yellow tower against a bril- 
liant blue sky, but there were grateful shadows down 
below. The dinner party was a garden party. The 
hundreds of iris, tulips, hollyhocks, lilies, snapdragon, 
coreopsis, were growing bravely, the newly set shrubs 
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were coming along, and the vines for the wall were 
making astart. All around and up above were beauty 
and the promise of greater beauty. 

Inquiry revealed that volunteer lay service had 
turned the 65-foot square enclosure into a garden. 
W. L. Perham, chairman of the Committee on House 
and Grounds for the Board, and Mrs. Geo. S. Holman, 
chairman of the Ladies’ Aid Committee, with their 
helpers, had done the work, Mr. Perham repeatedly 
giving up trips afield to become a hewer of clay and 
a drawer of water for his brethren. There is no money 
to use except what these helpers take out of their own 
pockets, but what have sacrifice and knowledge 
wrought here! 

In front of the church also evergreens have been 
grouped with remarkable effect, the pastor’s wife and 
the Ladies’ Aid and Mr. Perham uniting in the project. 

Other churches can do likewise. Other lay folk 
can become lay brothers and sisters in the order dedi- 
cated to such a ministry of beauty. Religion per se is 
never drab. Why should we so often let it be cast in 
drab forms? Perhaps if we plant a few hyacinths it 
will not be such a terrific task to get the bread on 
which churches depend for their lives. Perhaps if 
we clean up and paint up we shall have more heart to 
tackle unemployment and to join in feeding the hun- 


In Washington we are learning to honor the first 
as well as the second clause of a mighty utterance: 
Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us 
and establish thou the work of our hands upon us. 
* * 


THE DOORS OF LANGUAGE OPEN 


CCIDENTALLY we got into a discussion of 
language as a neglected part of a minister’s 
equipment. Here were the steps: First the 

question, Is there the interest in language study in 
this country that thereisin Europe? If not, why not? 
Is there something about our mixing races that makes 
us want to get away from the immigrant’s tongue and 
traditions that he may become a better American? 
Are our children ashamed to use other languages, while 
Dutch and Japanese and other foreign children are 
proud to use them? Does this affect our interest in 
the study of our own language? Is the English of 
most of our homes a mongrel English, or at least an 
English overlaid with slang and other impurities? 
Is our teaching of language poorer than our teaching of 
science or philosophy? 

But after all, are not these minor matters? Is 
not language training the poorest of all training for 
the mind—a superficial thing? 

“No,” said a great Dean. “I am more and more 
impressed with the truth that much of the work of the 
preacher is the work of translation. If they do not 
know language they can not do their work. They 
must put their scientific and philosophical vocabu- 
laries into simple every day English. If they fail to 
do this, they fail to be understood. We must do 
better work in language.” 

We had to get on to other themes, but the editors 
present uttered emphatic amens. “For,” said one of 
the editors, ‘‘some of these men may want to write as 
well as speak, and all their lives they may be held 


back by an inferiority complex, or else send such deep, 
dull stuff that no editor can use it. 

“And, quite apart from the writing, language is a 
tool of self-education. Foreign languges open doors. 
A love of beautiful English opens doors also to the 
greatest works of our mother tongue, and for enlarge- 
ment of mind and quickening of spirit, literature ranks 
with the noblest science and the greatest philosophy.” 

* * 
THE MESSIAH, SWEETSER AND PROGRESS 


HERE is a great old resolution writer in the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. He 
comes up to the mark nobly again in a series of 

resolutions eulogizing the “five points,” declaring 
against any new statements and warning of entangling 
alliances. 

We suspect that when the work of our commission 
on profession of belief is better understood, and when 
the Free Church is seen as the council of representa- 
tives that the resolutions demand, this historic church 
will be leading the van for both. 

Repeatedly we have heard the remark, “Dr. 
Sweetser’s works live after him.” We agree in 
principle but not in the application. 

Dr. Sweetser may have been strong against ex- 
clusive union with Unitarians, but he never would 
have denounced the larger, fuller, finer statement of 
belief that our commission has presented. That 
statement is no whittling down. Itis a building up. 

And Sweetser would have been in the front rank 
of those who would push on with might and main the 
social changes called for to-day. 


IN A NUTSHELL . 
Few of the prophets of despair live in the country. 


Banning Remarque in Germany, banning Re- 
marque in America, putting Remarque or any decent 
writer on an “Index’’ anywhere, are the same kind of 
acts. 


Says Albert C. Dieffenbach: “The revolution is 
not coming. It is over.” 


“We can run our world,” says Jesse Holmes. 
“Can we run ourselves? Shall we accept our heredity 
from below or our heredity from on high?” 


Do we will to be Aone It almost seems so at 
times. 


The United Cire @ Conade has entered into 
affiliation with the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Absence of any mention of Deity or Jesus may 
be natural and right under many circumstances, but 
when the absence is a symbol of denial, affirmation 
becomes an imperative duty. 


“Ts religion waning?” asks the Cosmopolitan. 
“Tf you mean cast-iron dogmas, I think it is waning. 
If you mean better ideas of God and kindlier acts 
toward fellow men, I think it is gaining.” 
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Hosea Ballou 


or 


An Enlarging Faith and Fellowship” 


Samuel A. Eliot 


How good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. Psalm 133 :1. 


fa NE of the most persistent of the delusions with 
¥%| which our generation is plagued is a wrong 
notion of what unity means and is. Most 

mS!) people seem to think that it is the same 
as 1s uniformity. They make friendship and fraternity 
a matter of resemblance, an allegiance to the same 
standards, a conformity to the same ways of doing 
things. Now, I think that is setting things just wrong 
end to. Real unity seems to me to depend more on 
unlikeness than on likeness. The union of the likeisa 
process of addition. The union of the unlike is a 
process of multiplication. What a dull world it would 
be if we were all mirrors of self-repetition! What a 
stupid world if we were all like a set of postage stamps 
and if we all talked and acted and dressed in the same 
way! One might as well live in a penitentiary. In 
fact, one of the horrors of prison life is the rule of 
monotonous conformity, the discipline that blots 
out all the healthy diversities of human desire and 
need; and one of the vast benefits of freedom is the 
emphasis on personality—on individual rights and 
privileges. Is not that, indeed, the real test and 
measure we apply to what we call civilization or 
progress? Primitive people are very much alike. 
But in civilization distinct functions and habits and 
capacities become more numerous. There is in- 
creasing specialization, more interchange of ideas, 
greater diversity of occupation. Do we not need to be 
released from the bondage of sameness? A homo- 
geneous society is pretty stagnant. A heterogeneous 
society is more progressive. Unity is progress, 
through diversity, into fraternity. 

I am led to these considerations to-day because 
they are pertinent to the discussion that is now going 
on in the liberal Protestant Churches about the pro- 
posals to bring these churches into closer co-operation. 
In particular, and as a first step, we are called upon to 
study the possible federation—not the amalgamation 
or merger—but the federation of the churches of the 
Unitarian and the Universalist tradition and con- 
nection. The origins of these two liberal Christian 
communions lie pretty far apart and they are far from 
being identical in their usages and methods of appeal, 
but by the natural processes of growth and the uses of 
freedom they have for a century past been steadily, and 
of late rapidly, approaching one another, so that now 
they are running, so to speak, on parallel tracks, and 
there is very little to hinder their closer federation if 
that appears to be desirable. Both communions are 
congregational in polity, naturally open-minded, 
traditionally progressive, bound by no antiquated 
creeds, as free to walk together as they are capable of 
walking alone. The purpose of the movement now 


*From a sermon preached at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, on Apri! 30, the birthday of Hosea Ballou. 


initiated is “to bring about closer relationship and 
greater co-operation ’’and ‘“‘to serve mankind in the 
spirit of mutual good-will.”’” The continuing inde- 
pendency of the churches in matters of self-govern- 
ment, in statements of faith, in habits of worship, is 
to be conserved, and all honorable inheritances will be 
protected—but it seems possible and probable that 
ere long these two liberal ecommunions can be brought 
into real and effective co-operation. 

It is curious that there have been so few points 
of contact between them. The essential unities are 
obvious enough as we look back at the history of the 
two communions. Most of the early Unitarians, for 
instance, were Universalists in their thought. We 
count, for example, Charles Chauncy of the First 
Church in Boston and Jonathan Mayhew of the West 
Church among the pioneers of Unitarianism in this 
community. Both of them were outspoken upholders 
of the doctrine of the final restoration of all souls that 
later became the distinctive formula of the Universal- 
ists. Mayhew as early as 1762 declared his belief— 
quite contrary, of course, to the prevailing Calvinism 
—his belief in the perfectibility of man and the final 
triumph of right over wrong and good over evil. 
Chauncy in 1782 published his famous tract entitled 
“Salvation for all men,” a thoroughgoing refutation of 
the then prevalent dogma of endless punishment. 
This church of ours might legitimately be counted 
among the oldest of Universalist societies. Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap was the minister of this church (then 
the Federal Street Church) from 1787 to 1798. He 
was a preacher of what he called the doctrine of uni- 
versal restitution, a doctrine of which he wrote that 
“he wished it might be true long before he saw just 
reason to conclude it was so’”’—a highly characteristic 
utterance of the early Unitarian habit of mind. But 
Dr. Belknap went on, ‘“‘I do not now see how the doc- 
trine can be disproved’’—another prudent and discreet 
pronouncement. 

The Unitarians have always been Universalists. 
In the same way the Universalists—at least after 
Hosea Ballou took command of their movement— 
have been Unitarians. This 30th of April is the anni- 
versary of Ballou’s birth. He was an original and 
fearless thinker, the outstanding representative of 
the Universalist movement in its first century, and, | 
so far as I am aware, he owed absolutely nothing to the 
contemporary liberal leaders who later came to be 

called Unitarians. He was an avowed and deter- 
mined Unitarian ten years before our own Channing 
began to proclaim his convictions, and twenty years 
before the Unitarian churches became a distinct fel 
lowship. He was a great preacher, author, editor, 
trainer of a generation of ministers, a man of amazin 
fertility, fluent and rapt in speech, abounding in la 
bors, distinguished for simplicity and transparen 
honesty. He was the spontaneously recognized guid 
and supervisor of the Universalist churches—and th 
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numerical strength of the communion doubled, and 
then doubled again, under his leadership. 

In 1805 Hosea Ballou published in his ‘Treatise 
on the Atonement” the first American book to set forth 
unreservedly the liberal interpretation of the Gospel, 
a statement of theology reconstructed, simplified, 
rationalized. There is the assertion of the Divine 
Unity and the reaffirmation of the long neglected 
teaching that God is love. There is the assertion of 
the final harmony of all souls with God as the necessary 
corollary of a faith in God’s goodness. There is Chan- 
ning’s message uttered fourteen years before the fa- 
mous Baltimore sermon and while Boston Unitarian- 
ism was still latent and inexpressive. 

The Universalists were thereafter and for a 
whole generation much more aggressive than the 
Unitarians. They carried on an unflinching warfare 
against every form of belated Orthodoxy. At their 
head in every controversy and crusade was Hosea 
Ballou. His ability to multiply himself was extraor- 
dinary, but he was essentially a man of one book— 
the Bible. His speech was the dialect of the New 
England countryside, his logic the shrewdness of 
homely common sense, his humor edged with Yankee 
wit. He was a rationalist before Parker, a natural 
philosopher before Emerson. He has not yet come 
into his just fame as a prophet of the larger faith, but 
we should gratefully remember that for thirty years 
he stood in this community bearing witness to an un- 
failing trust in God, to the reasonableness of His 
world and the omnipotence of His love. 

Slowly better acquaintance, increasing contacts, a 
real underlying unity of purpose, a common experience 
of exclusion from the ranks of Evangelical Christen- 
dom, have demonstrated that Universalists and Uni- 
tarians ought to enjoy and profit by a closer co-opera- 
tion, and might well conduct many of their activities 
—their publications, their work of religious education, 
their young people’s societies, their church extension 
or missionary efforts—together. At least they should 
prevent duplication and overlapping. But more than 
that, they should together make, not a creedal state- 
ment, but a ringing declaration of their unique prin- 
ciples, their distinctive mission, the significant con- 
tribution they are prepared to make to the spiritual 
experience of mankind. Already the two fellowships 
are co-operating in many endeavors—in community 


Echoes of the Third 


service, in laymen’s gatherings, in joint summer in- 
stitutes, in regional conferences, in work in foreign 
lands. A committee representing both communions 
is at work on a new hymn and service book, and 
nothing would bring us together more rapidly than the 
use of the same instruments of worship. 

I rejoice in these signs and indications of together- 
ness. Each communion possesses some things the 
other lacks. We need each other. For spiritual 
health we need the vitamins of variety and catho- 
licity. In whatever co-operative efficiency we may 
develop we shall, of course, retain our independency of 
thought and action, our separate endowments, our 
distinctive names, our traditional loyalties—but we 
can do together many things we can not do so well 
apart. But we must remember that unity is not 
something mechanical or artificial. To be real it must 
be vital and reasonably spontaneous. It must be a 
growth, not a manufactured product. It can not con- 
sist just in glittering generalities of speech. Too 
many efforts toward unity are futile because they set 
up symbols of unity before there is any real sense of 
experience of togetherness. Therefore it is wisely 
proposed in this enterprise to make haste slowly and 
not to press the issue too violently. As we work and 
worship more together we shall almost unconsciously, 
and without any loss of freedom, come into a larger 
fellowship and deeper faith. 

Let the spirit of aloofness then give place to the 
spirit of appreciation. Let the adherents of each 
communion discover in the treasure of the other the 
things that can be appropriated and utilized by both. 
Let us cultivate a better understanding. Let us co- 
operate, federate, pull together, grow together. A 
central principle of Christianity is fellowship. The 
great need of a distracted world is fraternity. Ex- 
perience justifies our confidence in both the possibility 
and the efficiency of a bond of union which is not a 
body of opinion, but a common purpose and spirit, an 
ideal of unity in and through diversity. Push out 
the horizons! Leave the shallows and launch out 
into the deeps! Away with the provincial prejudices 
that perpetuate division and distract us from a larger 
destiny! Let us abound in friendship, in mutual 
consideration, in generous helpfulness. Into such 
unity and such renewed vitality may God lead us 
all. 


Continental Congress 


Conard B. Rheiner 


SPE call for the Continental Congress of Work- 
7 &ex| ers and Farmers for Economic Reconstruction 
stated that “through vigilance, the strength 
of a just cause, and the pressure of our 
democratic mass strength we shall endeavor to win 
for all men, women, and children of this nation a true 
freedom—freedom from poverty, hunger, and eco- 
nomic insecurity.”’ This call was signed by the elected 
heads of several hundred organized groups of workers 
and farmers. Emil Rieve acted as chairman. 

The Congress was held in Washington, D. C., on 
Saturday and Sunday, May 6 and 7, at the Wash- 
ington Auditorium. Delegates were sent by pro- 


gressive organizations of farmers, responsible or- 
ganizations of labor, responsible organizations of the 
unemployed, co-operative societies, the Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor Parties, and labor fraternal bodies. 
They used every conceivable form of transportation. 
Some came in private automobiles, some in trucks, 
others in train coaches. Those without funds hitch- 
hiked or hopped freights. All the forty-eight states 
were represented. By Friday night there were 
several thousand delegates registered. Shortly before 
midnight two special trains from New York brought 
about eight hundred more. The special train from 
Chicago did not arrive until Saturday morning. 
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The advance guard of delegates were invited to a 
program of plays and songs given by Brookwood 
Labor College in the basement on Friday night. Al- 
though there was no stage and the arrangements were 
necessarily crude, the players did very creditable 
work. The mass recitation, “Free Tom Mooney,” 
aroused the emotions of the delegates to a high pitch. 
“Gimble Sprockets” (Something for Nothing), by 
Tom Thomas, may be used as an example of the 
genuine workers’ drama. 

The Worker in the play has discovered a means 
whereby a lot of time can be saved on a certain opera- 
tion by “rigging up a gimble-sprocket driven off with 
a cam-shaft, and connected with the jig.”” He passes 
the idea on to the Straw Boss, who presents the matter 
to the Foreman, who, in turn, interviews the Works 
Manager. The idea reaches the Managing Director, 
who finally enlists the interest of the Chairman of the 
Board. Each man in turn discourages the one from 
whom he has received the suggestion. But each in 
turn takes credit for it when presenting the matter to 
his superior. The Managing Director is voted a bonus 
of $40,000 and a permanent increase of $20,000 a year 
in his salary. The Works Manager is granted an in- 
crease of $2,000 a year. The Foreman receives an in- 
crease of five dollars a week. The Straw Boss gets a 
drink. And the poor Worker is told that there is no 
more work. ‘With these new gadgets on the ma- 
chines each man can look after two. So you’re un- 
lucky, that’s all!’ Whereupon the Worker’s mind 
begins to function: “Well, I'll be damned. That’s 
what you call a raw deal. I give him the idea and he 
gives me the gate. I give him the profits and he gives 
me unemployment and starvation. I give him my 
labor and my brains and he gives me bread-lines and 
flop-houses. To hell with sweating for the boss, who 
has everything, while we starve! It’s time that we 
fight against starvation and misery, child labor and 
unemployment! Workers! Organize and fight!’ 

The Continental Congress for Economic Recon- 
struction was opened by Emil Rieve, president of 
the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, who was immediately elected permanent 
chairman. Clarence Senior was elected secretary. 
The key-note addresses were broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcast Company. Emil Rieve quoted the 
Declaration of Independence to prove that Americans 
had a right “to alter or abolish” their government 
when it no longer served the needs of the people. 
He reviewed present conditions and said that the 
Continental Congress represented the American people 
more adequately than the Congress on Capitol Hill. 
During his talk he said: ‘‘Next time the banks close 
conditions will be so serious that they won’t ever dare 
to call it a holiday.” 

John Simpson, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, attacked the concentration of wealth among a 
comparative few, declaring: “The greatest menace to 
the life of this nation is the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of afew. ... We have reached the point 
where less than four per cent of the people own more 
than eighty per cent of the wealth of the nation. 
This condition has brought about a monopoly of in- 
come that absolutely prevents a general prosperity.” 
He said that he was a radical and proud of it, and de- 


fined a conservative as one who worships dead radicals. 
He also said that one of the most pitiful sights was 
that of a common man, one of the one hundred and 
twenty million, who thought of himself as belonging 
to the class of the 10,000 rich. 

Norman Thomas, twice candidate for President 
on the Socialist ticket, spoke as follows: ‘““We have 
come to write a new declaration of independence 
against evils infinitely worse than our forefathers 
suffered at the hands of a British monarch, and to or- 
ganize for the struggle from which we shall not rest 
until we have made that declaration effective for our- 
selves and our children.’”?’ He urged the people to 
unite against war and fascism, and asked that certain 
concrete measures be adopted into resolutions by the 
Congress, such as Government ownership of the banks, 
railroads, mines, a capital levy upon wealth, recogni- 
tion of Russia, disarmament, a federal maintenance 
allowance of $10 a week for unemployed families and 
$4 a week for unemployed single persons for a period of 
six months, ‘‘to prime the pump” of industrial re- 
covery, and unemployment relief through a $6,000,000,- 
000 public works program. ‘We are not going to 
march on the White House or the Capitol now. We 
have come to lay our plans for the day when we will 
march to the White House and to the Capitol,” the 
speaker stated. 

Senator Lynn J. Frazier, Republican, of North 
Dakota, added respectability and official dignity to 
the first session of the Continental Congress. He 
frankly admitted that the capitalistic system ‘has 
been the cause of bankrupting the nation.” ‘‘Capi- 
talistic control,’ he added, “‘must be broken.” He 
attacked the banking system, declaring it must be 
reorganized, and “‘all national banks operated by the 
Government for the benefit of the people and not for 
their exploitation. Let the Government issue coin 
and currency and determine the value. Cut out tax- 
exempt bonds; pay off and retire our existing indebted- 
ness.”’ 

Immediately upon adjournment of the first session 
the various sections met in caucus and elected from 
one to three members each to several committees, 
including Unemployment and Economic Insecurity, 
Agriculture, Public Ownership, Civil Liberties and 
Race Problems, International Relations, Taxation, 
Money and Banking, Declaration of Independence. 
and Organization and Continuation Committee. 

During the time allotted for lunch a large number 
of the delegates, headed by Norman Thomas, marchec 
quietly to the Cairo Hotel to protest against dis. 
crimination shown against some Negro delegates 
The management had refused accommodations be 
cause their skin was black. A group of fifty of the 
demonstrators, including Thomas and Louis P. Gold. 
berg, a New York attorney, went inside to convers« 
with the manager while the larger group waited out 
side. A refund of room rents was agreed to and al 
delegates registered at the hotel, numbering abow 
one hundred and fifty, sought accommodations else 
where. ‘Then the demonstrators marched peacefull 
back to the Washington Auditorium. 

The Declaration of Independence brought in by 
the committee at the Saturday afternoon session dic 
not meet with the approval of the majority of dele 
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gates. It was therefore referred back. Speakers at 
this session included Paul Douglas, Mr. Randolph, 
president of the Pullman Porters Union, Margaret 
Sanger, and Congressman Shoemaker of Minnesota. 

The evening meeting was thrown open to the 
public. Beginning at 8.15 p. m. the speaking lasted 
until after eleven o’clock. And there wasn’t a dull 
moment. Because of the expected crowd many took 
their seats early. There was plenty of time to note 
the various banners. One read: ‘“New Mexico Dele- 
gation. No Compromise with Capitalism.” . Another, 
“Farmers-Workers Unite! Our Causeis One! Fight 
Starvation!” Still another: “Workers of the World! 
Unite against Fascism. Build the Socialist Party!” 
One particularly effective banner read: “‘Capitalism 
Breeds War. Refuseto Fight. 1914-18-—12, 996,571 
killed. No More War!” The banner which caused 
the most laughter showed at one end the head and two 
feet of an elephant and at the other the head and 
two feet of a donkey. The two portions were joined 
by a body which could have belonged to either one. 
The caption above was: “The Capitalist Twins.” 
Below were the words: ‘“The Monstrosity.” 

Mayor Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee was the 
chairman of this public meeting, and opened with a 
tirade against capitalism which set a rapid pace for 
the other numerous speakers. August Klessens, 
after describing an imaginary conversation between 
a visitor from Mars and an American, called upon the 
audience tobe agitators—to arouse others who are 
asleep. Mary Donovan Hapgood made a very deep 
impression with her deep, resonant voice and her force- 
ful way of saying things. She urged the workers and 
farmers to take over the Government. They had 
only to help themselves to it. The picturesque Judge 
Pankin of New York, with white hair and flowing 
white artist’s tie, proved the Roosevelt program un- 
beneficial to labor. He urged that his hearers become 
Twentieth Century Minute Men. Oscar Ameringer, 
editor of the American Guardian, is clothed with the 
mantle of that humor which once was wrapped around 
Mark Twain. His theme was “Starvation in the 
Midst of Plenty.” He showed how much more in- 
telligent were the mule and worm and bedbug than 
man. For none of them would starve because there 
was too much to be eaten. He defined man as “the 
clown of all creation.”” He termed our form of govern- 
ment “alunocracy.’”’ The audience waited with bated 
breath for Frank Crosswaite, the great Negro Socialist 
orator, to speak. His seriousness and manner were 
in direct contrast to Ameringer’s humor and way. 
He wore a red tulip in his buttonhole. He began by 
differentiating between the members of the First 
Continental Congress and the Third. The former 
was made up of landowners and slaveholders. The 
delegates to the latter—those in his audience—were 
the modern slaves of the Republic born in 1776. He 
said that nothing short of Socialism would solve our 
economic problems. His challenge to those who were 
not already Socialists was given in these words: lt 
isn’t for us Socialists to change our name—it is for 
you to change your ways.” Without a doubt Frank 
Crosswaite was one of the high spots on an all moun- 
tainous program. J. Wilson of California followed. 
He wished the old Declaration of Independence to be 


brought up to date, to be extended to include indus- 
trial as well as political democracy. 

The Sunday morning session was called for eight 
o’clock in the morning. But it did not begin on time. 
Delegates sat by states. The Committee on Public 
Ownership reported a resolution which read: “We de- 
mand the public ownership and operation of all the 
means of public transportation and communication, 
of all public utilities, of all natural resources, of all 
basic industries. These publicly owned industries 
should be operated by boards of administration on 
which the workers, the consumers, and the technicians 
are adequately represented. Each industry must 
recognize the principles of collective bargaining and 
civil service.” Other committees brought in equally 
radical resolutions. There was discussion on practi- 
cally all of the reports, but the speakers most frequently 
urged still greater radicalism. The various resolutions 
passed by overwhelming votes. As another illustra- 
tion of the kind of thing demanded by the Congress 
the following is quoted from the Resolution on Taxa- 
tion: “Therefore, be it resolved that the Continental 
Congress demands greatly increased income, inheri- 
tance, and gift taxation in the United States, and that 
in addition all income above $25,000 a year be recap- 
tured by the government.” This resolution also con- 
demned sales taxes and foreclosures on mortgages, and 
endorsed the principle of the capital levy on wealth. 

It was the vice-president of the National Farmers 
Holiday Association, Mr. Townley, who had just come 
from the convention in Des Moines, who was responsi- 
ble for the greatest spontaneous demonstration during 
the entire Congress. He read a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the delegates to the Convention of the 
Holiday Association at Des Moines, which called upon 
the workers to strike, and assured them that the 
farmers would feed them. The plan was to set up a 
National Council of Defense of One Hundred, made 
up of delegates from farmers’ and workers’ groups, 
which would arrange all matters, including the issue 
of scrip. No definite action on the resolution was 
taken, but something undoubtedly will be done in the 
future. For fully fifteen minutes the five thousand 
delegates cheered and sang and waved handkerchiefs. 

The revised Declaration of Independence was 
read and approved before the New York and Phila- 
delphia delegations left. 

So that all the enthusiasm and sense of solidarity 
generated by the Congress might not be dissipated, 
the machinery was set up whereby the work started 
ean be effectively carried forward. A national 
Committee of Correspondence of Twenty-five was 
elected from which a smaller National Executive Com- 
mittee will be formed. ach state elected a convener 
whose task it will be to set up a state organization and 
to call a state conference of constituent groups within 
ninety days. A drive will be made to line up all 
groups of workers and farmers throughout the United 
States, with the almost assured result that the Govern- 
ment will soon be in the hands of the people to be used 
for their benefit. It is not too much to say that this 
Continental Congress for Economic Reconstruction 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in which the 
workers by hand and brain will enter into their rightful 
heritage—peace and plenty. 
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Memories of the World War 


XXX. We Saw the Germans 
Johannes 


PPQINE of the badly wounded English Tommies 
~ % Wi had been brought home—weak and shaken 
—“gun-shot wounds, left arm, abdomen, 

bao buttocks,” leg amputated near the hip. His 
old father and mother came to see him in the hospital. 
Here is how a great writer, Henry Williamson, de- 
scribes the scene: 

“ ‘Well, did you shoot any Huns?’ asked Dad, 
beaming and proud, and rather timidly. ‘I didn’t see 
one,’ he cried. ‘Didn’t see one, I bet,’ said Dad, 
proud and knowing. ‘I tell youl DIDN’T,’ he shrieked 
suddenly, and the nurse came and said he must sleep 
now, and Mum stroked his hair, and John Bullock’s 
face was puckered and shaking with sobs. His 
father, standing by the bed, hat in hand, looked sad 
and bewildered.” 

Thousands went through the war, suffering hor- 
rible hardships, without ever getting a glimpse of the 
enemy. There was open warfare in the beginning, 
and again near the end, but all the years between men 
sat or stood or lay in trenches, and used rifles and 
machine-guns against other trenches, or served the 
artillery against an invisible foe. If there was a raid 
it usually came at night. It was no extraordinary 
thing to be in the thick of it and never see a German. 

Once from an observation point I saw a German 
motor car drive rapidly away. Often I saw the German 
planes, and once a submarine, but I never saw the 
enemy in person. As prisoners I saw them coming 
down the road, or standing in wire enclosures, or hard 
at work, but not the free German soldiers in the midst 
of conflict. It meant death to see or to be seen. Put 
a helmet on a stick and lift it cautiously and the sharp 
clatter of the machine-guns started instantly. 

In 19382 R. H. Mottram, the English writer, who 
was with His Majesty’s forces four years in France 
and Flanders, wrote “Through the Menin Gate,” a 
record of personal experiences in the war—and one of 
the most vivid accounts of army life in the Ypres sec- 
tor ever published. Here is one paragraph: 

“T can only suggest that it should be explained to 
the would-be recruit for the next war that under no 
possibility can he ‘fight.’ Of the million enlistments 
of the late war, very few ever saw a German, fewer 
still can be sure of having personally done any injury 
to one, and I never met in the field any real hatred of 
the enemy. Next time fewer still will operate, across 
great distances, complicated engines directed against 
centers of population as per map. ‘To call this ‘fight- 
ing’ and thus associate it with Homeric (or even 
Crimean) traditions, is to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
public on a large scale. And modern nations can only 
be stamped or deluded for short and decreasing periods. 
When they discover for what they have sacrificed their 
high standards of comfort and liberty, they become 
ominously resentful.” 

There came the time when we saw the Germans, 
first their nests, still warm, and then in person. 

One night they left lights in the trenches that 


they had held for four long years on the River Yser in 
free Belgium, and went away. They covered their 
departure with the worst shelling that La Panne had 
ever had. A big battery beyond Ostend threw 380’s 
at us. Iwas passing the Tribunal in La Panne when 
with a thunderous roar it went down. Several were 
killed inside the building, and the soldier next me on 
the street was wounded. 

The next day I followed the Belgians across the 
marshland, saw them finish a bridge, and then drove 
on into the liberated land. That day we walked 
along the German trenches, visited their strong dug- 
outs, picked up helmets, guns, bits of embroidery, 
shell cases. There were tons of souvenirs if one could 
have taken them. 

In “The Little Corner Never Conquered” I have 
told about the gradual liberation, and the entry of the 
King and Queen in city after city. 

In another chapter of this book, I have written 
about Armistice Day, 1918, when the Germans went 
out of Ghent just ahead of us. 

By accident we caught up with them in Brussels. 
Under the terms of the Armistice, the Allied Armies 
had to keep back of the Germans for some miles while 
they gradually withdrew. But it was hard to enforce 
this. The Minister Vandevelde, in Ostend November 
13, gave me my first hint of a revolution in the ranks 
of the German soldiers holding Brussels. As a So- 
cialist he had been urged to go to Brussels to try to 
preserve order. Two days later Topping, a newspaper 
man, once secretary to Brand Whitlock, and Ed 
Lowry, a colonel attached to the American Intelli- 
gence, found me in Ghent and asked me to drive them 
out on the road to Brussels to see if the Germans had 
evacuated the city. Before we realized it we were 
in the suburbs of Brussels, and a moment later went 
by a German sentinel at forty miles an hour. Vincent, 
the Belgian chauffeur, never registered indecision or 
doubt in the presence of a sentinel. In the way he 
drove, he let all and sundry know that it was highly 
important for his car to get on. A sentinel stepped 
out into the road and hastily stepped back. In a 
moment more we were passing German teamsters and 
trucks loaded with supplies. Great crowds of civil- 
ians filled the streets. On every corner were knots of 
German soldiers. Lowry would have been court- 
martialed if any incident had occurred, so we dropped 
Topping and turned back. But the next day, Vincent, 
Gregoire, a Belgian lawyer and a young Belgian avia- 
tor, who were keen to see their folks, and I, went in 
again, and this time I stayed. The Germans went out 
on Sunday morning—in good order—but with nothing 
of the air about them that I had seen in this same 
Brussels in 1915. Then they seemed to be masters 
of the world. Now they were a spent and defeated 
force. Of the indescribable joy of those hours I have 
written elsewhere. * 


*“The Little Corner Never Conquered,’ page 211. 
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From that time on as long as we were in Europe, 
we saw something of the Germans. The Allied Armies 
followed the retreating forces and took up their long 
watch on the Rhine. 

Very soon the British, Belgian and American 
troops, and even some of the French, were causing 
anxiety in some quarters by friendliness to the Germans. 

Even in the worst of the fighting the men at the 
front had a totally different attitude to the Germans 
than did people back home. They seldom referred 
to them as Huns, but instead said ‘‘Fritz,” or “Jerry.” 
They knew what the men went through in the trenches, 
in cold, dark, wet billets and under intensive shell-fire, 
and had a kind of pity for them. More than once I 
heard the more intelligent men speak of all of them at 
the front as equally victims of a horrible system that 
had them in its iron grip. 

My own attitude can be seen plainly from parts 
of letters written on the Rhine, early in January and 
in March of 1919. 


“Aachen (Aix La Chapelle), Jan. 4, 1919. 

“Tt seemed to me that the limit of deep emotion 
in this war had long ago been reached, but still come 
new experiences—new and vivid emotions. 

“Por six weeks I have been settled down in 
Bruxelles—I have made trips through Belgium, I have 
been back to La Panne and down to Paris, I have en- 
tertained visitors, met needs, made a new budget and 
ended up a financial year, December 31, with all that 
implies. I worked until after midnight last night on 
the last things and started off for Germany to-day—to 
get facts and to help decide requests for money to 
be used for canteens and hospitals in occupied Ger- 
many. I took the father and mother of Captain 
Vanden Elschen as far as Liege, a two and a half hour 
run. It was their first time out of Brussels and their 
first trip in a motor in over four years, and they were 
greatly excited and wonderfully pleased. They are 
always doing a kindness to somebody, and that sort of 
people are most appreciative of kindness done to 
them. They can’t see enough of their boy, a gallant 
officer from whom they have been separated all 
through this long war. 

“T stopped at the Belgian Army headquarters in 
Liege to make sure of the latest pass regulations. 

“From Liege it was a strange experience to follow 
the route of the Germans out of Belgium into Ger- 
many—the same route they took out of Germany into 
Belgium that August day in 1914. The ruins they 
then left behind them still stand dark and desolate. 
For me it was new country, although I was over it the 
first year of the war, for it is a new world, with new 
emotions, new conditions. 

“Ns [ came up the hill out of Liege I looked back 
at the forts which met the first onrush of that stu- 
pendous machine and checked it. Justa few days ago 
I saw General Leman at Ghent, a broken man, and the 
forts are broken forts, and many a brave man lies 
under those ruins, but the defense of Liege is 1m- 
mortal. Even in this war of colossal things and count- 
less events it will always stand out. From the fort 
behind we looked forward to the hills of Germany with 
the afternoon sun shining on them. Every little 
house to the frontier was trimmed with flags. Every 


little village had its arch with its Vive le roi et la reine 
and its Honneur a nos allies. 

“T approached two frontiers at the same time— 
Holland and Germany. I was on a ridge between two 
valleys and could look off to Holland, too. I have not 
seen such scenery since I left Schoharie County, New 
York. I came over the line of railroad parallel to 
the road I was taking in the spring of 1915 en route 
to Brussels from Berlin. Then I was on a train packed 
solid with officers and soldiers who looked invincible. 
I was in their power. Never in my wildest dreams did 
I think that I would be motoring back that same way 
after four years, in uniform, and with a pass marked 
‘Permanent’ for all occupied Germany. Even now I 
can hardly get the words down straight, for I have said 
“Occupied France’ and ‘Occupied Belgium’ for so long. 

“Just before I reached the frontier of Germany, I 
saw a half-destroyed house, and fully a dozen Belgian 
children were swarming about it. Out went a tin box 
of hard bread I had brought along for my own use in an 
emergency—just as another box went out to another 
group of pallid children on the other side of the 
frontier. 

“T had intended to examine carefully the frontier 
and note my emotions, but it was down hill here, and 
my car is very heavy and neither car nor chauffeur is 
built to hold back. I caught in a blur the color of the 
sentinel’s overcoat: and that was about all. 

“Soon we were going up hill, nearing Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I noted the German signs, the solid German 
bridges, the well cared for orchards with every tree 
trunk painted white, the lonely German pine woods 
and the lonely German mothers in deep black walking 
in the somber shadows. 

“Tt was intensely interesting driving around to 
find this hotel where I am staying to-night. One 
realizes how many people there are in the world and 
how hard to blot out arace. Thestreets were crowded 
—Germans, French, French soldiers, British officers 
and a few Americans. 

“T have a good room and I am to have dinner. 
Walking about I was struck with the same thing which 
strikes visitors in Brussels, Le Havre or Paris, and that 
is the quantity of articles in the windows, and, above 
all, the apparent quantity of food. I am not so de- 
ceived by the food as some. I know officers who went 
away from Brussels and said we were fools to ship 
anything into Belgium. Well, if we had not the people 
would have starved. I am glad to see the food here. 
But I see signs: ‘Ravitaidlement civil. Entree aux 
Militaires interdite.’ ‘Civil revictualing. Entry of 
Soldiers forbidden.’ That is, they don’t dare let the 
stock be depleted. And however great the stock may 
be in the window, it does not help the people with no 
money to buy. 

“A thinly clad child looking at the goodies in the 
window is thesame sad sight in Germany and in France, 
There is no world politics for the little girl I saw to- 
night looking at the apple tarts. There is no such 
thing as armistice or zone occupation or indemnity for 
her. Sheis just a frail little thing looking up at heights 
of bliss, and the January cold creeping into that thin 
little dress, and hunger, are the great realities to her. 
I can’t help thinking that a stab of pain shoots through 
the heart of the good God whenever He looks down on 
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such a child, whether in Aachen, London, or New York. 
And I don’t believe He ever hates little children any 
more than these glorious French poilus who shared 
their bread with them this week, and apologized on the 
ground that the children had had such horrible stuff 
for bread so long they didn’t know what was bread. 

“T have been very nicely treated about the streets, 
and intheshops. Ihave not seen any of that servility 
some writers describe or that mean currying favor. 
I asked information several times, and was politely 
answered, and it seemed to me in a friendly way. 

“But it seems unbelievable—so soon to be im- 
mersed in a great sea of German talk and have every- 
thing about me German. These were the people we 
were trying to kill only a few weeks ago, and they were 
trying to killus. War isso devilish, and also so stupid. 

“This first night in Germany I bought three little 
busts, Schiller, Goethe, Beethoven, to take home. 
They speak of the old Germany so long ago—of senti- 
ment and song, before naked power crushed it out. 
They make me hope for the new Germany to come, 
where sentiment and song will mix with power to do, 
and all will be shot through with a love of liberty and 
a place for everybody in the world. 

“10 p.m. Well, I have had my dinner—a cup of 
soup, a piece of very tender delicious steak, not over 
two inches square, and served with a very good portion 
of spinach and three tiny pieces of potato; then two 
small pieces of roast chicken, served with a portion of 
potato salad, and afterwards a usual portion of a 
farinaceous pudding, with a little fruit juice over it! 
All of this cost only twelve marks, and I got good 
Mocha coffee, smuggled in from Holland, for three 
marks. No sugar, no bread or butter, and no pepper 
were about. Bread is scarce, butter is twenty-five 
marks a pound, coffee twenty-three marks a pound, 
no eggs or sugar or pepper to be bought. Brandy is 
six marks for a small liquor glass. 

“The two waiters who came to my table both 
spoke English—and one, when he saw I would speak 
to him, said he had been in England for six years be- 
fore the war; that he would like to go back but he was 
afraid he couldn’t, as the English hated them so now. 
He said: ‘I am afraid the other countries will keep us 
all here. They blame all of us,’ he continued. ‘We 
didn’t know what they were doing (‘they’ unques- 
tionably referring to the government). They never 
told us.’ 

“This hotel is the largest and finest in western 
Germany—finished in 1916, beautifully furnished. 
There was music after dinner, two violins and a piano 
at the upper end of the long salon opening out of the 
dining-room, so cheery with its deep red carpet and 
well placed electric lights. 

“There were six or eight German families at 
dinner—all people of the upper classes. I was es- 
pecially interested in a tall, noble, middle-aged lady 
in deep black dining alone. 

“The strangeness of the situation came over me 
again and again as I sat there and listened to the 
wonderful music. At the next table, taking their cof- 
fee, were three French aviators, just across were three 
German business men like hundreds I have seen doing 
business in New York, and the other German families 
at tables down the room. ‘Two very handsome officers 
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came in late, one British and one Belgian. They had 
been dining together, and an older French officer sat 
by himself in the corner. JI had one of my pocket 
Dickens novels and read about ‘Honest Joe Gargery,’ 
‘Pip’ and old ‘Pumblechook’ once in a while between 
the music and my dreaming. 

“There were several children with the German 
families, and one, a very black-haired little girl of ten, 
dark, with red checks, led a very little girl with golden 
hair and very fair complexion down the long room. 
Never have I seen.a more striking contrast. They 
were rich little girls, probably. And yet rich little 
girls and poor little girls are much the same when the 
food does not come in. 

“Tt is not so bad here now, but it maybe. And it 
must be very bad in Vienna and Russia and in some 
places in the Balkans. 

“T came on these words—where Pip and Joe went 
out to wait for Mrs. Joe to appear: ‘It was a dry cold 
night and the wind blew keenly and the frost was white 
and hard. A man would die to-night of lying out on 
the marshes, I thought. And then I looked at the 
stars and considered how awful it would be for a man 
to turn his face up to them as he froze to death and see 
no help or pity in all the glittering multitude.’ ”’ 


“Crefield, Rhineland, Germany, 
“January 6, 1919. 

“Here is a town of 170,000, near Dusseldorf and 
almost on the Rhine. I came up by way of Munchen- 
Gladbach, the Belgian headquarters for the Army of 
Occupation. 

“T was in the French sector part of the way and 
passed close to Cologne, held by the British. I am 
struck by the number of children I see in all of these 
towns. This Rhineland country is very fertile and 
very fiat. 

“T lunched here with General De Ceunick and his 
staff. Until recently he was Minister of War. He 
commands one of the three divisions of the Army of 
Occupation, and is in temporary command of all. 
Then the General went with me to inspect some of his 
troops. We walked up and down the border of the 
Rhine in flood, almost over its banks and rushing like 
a mill race. It is a formidable barrier. The soldiers 
patrolling the left bank are not needed. 

“De Ceunick tells me that his army is well re- 
ceived. The people at first dreaded the Belgians, as 
they had been pictured earlier in the war as savages. 
But now they seem disposed to be friendly. Certainly 
every one was friendly to me. 

“T gave four little boys pieces of chocolate. 
great luxury here, I find.” 


Itisa 


“January 6. Later. Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“Coming down the road to-night after dark we 
stopped to put in essence, or gasoline, from our own 
cans at a lonely point in the country. A little fellow 
of eight or ten came along and I talked to him. Chil- 
dren are quicker in language than adults. We had a 
very good talk in German. His name is Johann 
Schwimmer. He has seven brothers and three sisters. 
His father is away with the army. I gave him a slab 
of chocolate three inches long and an inch wide. He 
was very grateful. He said that ‘Hver is chocoladen 
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mets.” Hesaid a piece like that I gave him would cost 
five or six marks and he would give his to his mother. 
Then I gave him another and as I started off I saw 
him standing there in the dark with his hand up in 
military salute. Poor little devils, the war is hard 
enough on them all! 

“T am back in the same hotel where I stayed last 
night. They let me oversleep this morning and I went 
off without coffee, leaving about seventeen of them 
running around in circles. I generally have a stormy 
time when I am held back or delayed. I think that 
perhaps is a national trait and IJ have it in full measure. 
I can stand almost anything better than being de- 
tained. It doesn’t happen often.”’ 


“Crefeld, March 8, 1919. 


“T feel dragged through the bushes to-night. 
Such an infinite variety of impressions have struck my 
brain to-day. 

“T am just back from dinner with the General of 
the division occupying this part of Germany. 

“T left Brussels day before yesterday morning— 
Thursday—and motored to Liege and then to Spa. 
Spa was the great headquarters of the German Army, 
and is the seat of the International Armistice Commis- 
sions. It is the only place in Belgium where German 
soldiers (not prisoners) and Allied soldiers are both 
seen in the street. It is the most famous Belgian 
inland watering place. Here the Kaiser spent that 
last terrible night of struggle and indecision, sleeping 
on the train in the railroad station, guarded by the 
sixteen and seventeen year old clerks of the offices, 
because no one would trust the army to guard him. 
And though this is true, I can’t find a German who does 
not speak well of him. ‘Badly advised,’ they say, 
but ‘devoted to the Fatherland.’ The Allies have 
done well to leave him in Holland, for Holland is a 
predicament for him. He, too, is a refugee and his 
loss of dignity is incalculable. 

“T came on into Germany and passed the night 
again in the Palace Hotel at Aix-la-Chapelle, warmly 
greeted by all the personnel and provided with the 
best they had. 

“Yesterday I took the road by Cologne. It was 
a moving spectacle to see once more the spires of that 
cathedral looking down on the Father Rhine and the 
city of 500,000 people. I drew up by the cathedral 
and went in a little while. The British soldiers were 
everywhere. One can not help feeling devout, one 
can not help being ashamed of littleness and weakness, 
one can not help wanting to be brave and strong and 
unselfish and really humble when one is in such a 

lace. 
Z “T went out to begin again my struggle. And I 
started my old heedless way by inadvertently smash- 
ing Armistice regulations. I was en route to the 
Belgian zone to study the canteens we have helped 
to install. My course was down the river, so I fol- 
lowed the course the water ran, asking nobody. When 
it came to crossing the Rhine, I stopped and asked and 
was told by the Germans that the best road was on the 
right bank. The English guards saluted—so I passed. 
I followed down the other side some twenty miles, 
passed the last English barrier and found myself in 
non-occupied country. I went on into Dusseldorf, 


finding no soldiers, and asked for the bridge, and 
there found the Belgian sentinels much astonished 
to see me coming from the wrong direction. 

“T lunched at the very ancient town of Neuss. 
I had no bread, but enough potatoes, some red cab- 
bage and some meat which tasted queer and made me 
feel queer for a while. When I got in the car I was 
surrounded by a group of children, some of whom 
seemed sturdy, but two or three very pallid. I 
thought I would eat afew crackers. I opened a boxin 
pasteboard, but it had been wet and all were green 
with mould. I carried them across to a vacant lot 
and threw them. The boys ran like deer and seized 
them—the most pallid boy of all in the lead. I seized 
the boys and made them drop the crackers, and stepped 
on them. I had another box in tin which I opened 
and divided, giving a double portion to the most pallid 
boy and a double portion to a poor little girl who came 
timidly up. 

“What must things be in the industrial parts of 
Germany where there is no rich farm land? Neither 
Paris, nor London, nor Washington, realizes just what 
this old world is up against. Few people realize what 
we shall have to pay for this orgy of war. We area 
bankrupt world. We are plunging toward anarchy 
unless we stop our strutting and gouging and help one 
another up. 

“T am on the Rhine to-night—the ancient bar- 
rier against the barbarians—the modern barrier de- 
manded by France and Belgium. Anarchy once really 
started, as Lloyd George says, won’t stop at the Rhine. 
I put plainly in words what I really believe. We must 
feed these hungry nations. We must help them up. 
We need the creative power of every nation. The 
best people in England feel the same. Nobody dares 
say much, for people take their reputations in their 
hands if they appear friendly with Germany. I was 
for war from the beginning. Now I am for peace from 
the beginning. I was for unrelenting war. Now I 
am for real peace. 

“T made my way toward the North and spent the 
afternoon with the Belgian Army of Occupation, in 
many places. I got back to Geldern for the night 
and had a dinner of hare, sprouts and potatoes, with 
coffee of rye. Again no bread, not even black. It is 
good hunting country around here, with many rab- 
bits, hare, partridges and some deer. I think I could 
have eaten a whole deer last night. I went out and 
bought some candy, but it was not eatable. I gave it 
to a grimy little boy named Paul, who looked as if he 
had come out of a coal pit. I found that it was eat- 
able after all. Geldern was a lonely little place, with 
a lonely little hotel, and a cold room. All the time 
the general of the division was telephoning around to 
find me and bring me back to Crefeld to stay with him. 
At his table to-night I had oysters and fish and good 
beef and white bread, but I am glad I had the con- 
trast. 

“To-day I went way up to Cleve, where the Father 


Rhine leaves Germany and goes into Holland. It is 
the advance post of the Army of Occupation. The 
people here are as much Dutch as German. Nym- 


wegan, a Dutch town I visited the first year of the 
war, was only two miles away. The Germans here de- 
test the Prussians. Even before the war when an 
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official arrived from Berlin he was pointed out as a 
‘Prussian,’ and that meant something bad. 

“Our waiter talked English. He had worked 
twelve years in New York in a restaurant down on 
Christopher Street, near the Hoboken Ferry. He said 
all he wanted was to get back to the United States to 
stay. He had been a German soldier, but they had 
never let him go to the front. 

“Cleve was a watering place for English and 
Dutch visitors before the war. I find these frontier 
places often lukewarm in their national allegiance. 
Cleve was full of smugglers all through the war. 
That may account for our having real coffee there to- 
day and a wonderful omelette confiture. Why do we 
care so much what we eat? 

“The American Red Cross has given money to 
install centers of recreation for the Belgian soldiers. 
As I came into one yesterday out of a cold rain, and 
sat down to a bowl of hot chocolate and a cake such as 


every soldier can buy for a pittance, I realized the use 
of these canteens better than ever before. Here they 
can read, write, play dominoes, chess or billiards, listen 
to music and drink beer. But the demand for beer is 
small compared to the demand for chocolate. A can- 
teen which yesterday sold sixty glasses of beer, sold 
460 bowls of hot chocolate. 

“But I should be glad if there were no need of 
canteens, if the whole army were back home doing 
the spring plowing and building up some of the ruined 
cities of Belgium. It seemed good to see ex-German 
soldiers, to-day, still in their field gray, making the 
gardens around their little homes. Better one hour 
in a potato patch than a cycle of military drill. And I 
say this, who am very happy with the officers and 
men, who admire them immensely—even stern old 
disciplinarians, like my host of to-night—and who 
reverence the great things they have donein this 
war.” 


Behind the Scenes in Germany 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


i") HE more one sees of Germany at first hand the 
3/4 less ready is he to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions. In fact, one hesitates to commit any- 

thing at all to writing about a situation which 
is so many-sided and so changing that any precise 
statement to-day may be obsolete before it appears 
in print. Nevertheless, an insight into present-day 
Germany is of such crucial importance to world under- 
standing that one who, like the writer, has recently had 
the opportunity of spending even a few days there, 
feels impelled to do what he can by way of interpre- 
tation. 

First of all, I make a plea for a less superficial 
appraisal of the Nazi movement than is now prevalent. 
We must realize that what Germany is passing through 
is revolution—not just a political disturbance occa- 
sioned by the victory of an amazingly clever propa- 
gandist, not a mere recrudescence of the old Prussian 
autocracy—but a revolution in the full and proper 
sense of the term. When, therefore, one learns of 
atrocious suppression of freedom or the high-handed 
abrogation of existing forms of constitutional law, he 
should look to either Russia or Italy—not to England 
or the United States—for any adequate compari- 
sons. 

Just what the nature of the revolution will turn 
out to be it is now impossible to predict, for it is still 
far from complete. In general, however, the men in 
power—with the exception of Hugenberg’s conserva- 
tive Nationalists, who are almost certainly destined to 
wield a waning influence—envisage a reconstruction 
of Germany in terms of a united people and a co- 
operative social system, which is very different from 
the Junker-aristocracy of pre-war Germany and at 
the same time bitterly hostile to communism. The 
Nazi regime finds its strength in a popular mass move- 
ment of the lower middle class, a class impoverished 
by the inflation of the post-war period. It is a move- 
ment which centers around the interests of the farmer, 
the small shop-keeper, the ordinary professional and 
office man; it is suspicious of “‘big business” and of 


“international bankers” and would like to make Ger- 
many a self-contained economic unit. 

The Nazis, however, are so divided among them- 
selves that no one can say what the future develop- 
ment of the movement will show. Hitler and some of 
his personal friends are believed to want a more mod- 
erate and conciliatory policy; Goring and Goebbels, 
whose influence at present is very great, represent a 
more arbitrary and ruthless wing. Perhaps all that 
one can confidently assert at the moment is that the 
Nazi revolution means a pronounced rebirth of Ger- 
man patriotism and a revival of hope and of pride in 
the country. Even liberals who have not been favor- 
able to the rise of the Nazis hope that it may in the end 
be a blessing through arousing the spirit of the people. 
The basic appeal of Hitler lies in the fact that millions 
of Germans despairing of accomplishing anything by 
the democratic processes that have been followed since 
1918, frightened by the prospect of either national dis- 
integration or a Communist revolution, have been 
pathetically eager for a leader who might save the 
nation from a complete collapse. 

In the second place, I would urge our own people 
to reflect that the Nazi movement is largely the out- 
growth of the policies of the Western nations toward 
Germany since the war. Put yourself in the place of a 
young German, say twenty-five years old, who has 
just finished his education. He can not find any place 
to work. He knows the sad condition of his nation 
is somehow related to the World War. He bitterly 
repudiates the implication of the Versailles Treaty 
that Germany was exclusively responsible for the war. 
He resents the loss of German territory, especially the 
erection of the Polish corridor, dividing Eastern Ger- 
many from the rest of the country. He perceives his 
own nation forcibly disarmed while the other nations, 
instead of fulfilling their assurance that they would 
reduce their armaments correspondingly, keep on 
piling them up bigger and bigger. The reparations 
issue, though now perhaps solved, was solved too late 
to keep him from smarting under the demand that 
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both he and his children must pay toll for sixty years 
because of a war in which he had no part. He sees 
his government as having for fifteen years tried to fol- 
low a policy of moderation, conciliation and inter- 
national co-operation, but without its getting his 
country anywhere. He no longer sees any hope in 
the middle-of-the-road parties. It now takes some- 
thing as extreme as communism on the one hand or 
nationalism on the other to appeal to him. To Ger- 
man youth in such a mood comes Hitler’s dramatic 
voice, Deutschland, erwache— “Germany, awake!’ And 
youth responds with ardor. 

The Nazi movement is rooted in the intransigent 
attitude of the Western nations toward Germany since 
the war. If the nations had been willing to make a 
peace that even remotely bore any resemblance to the 
Sermon on the Mount, there would be no menace of a 
Hitlerite movement to-day. 

After thus trying to see the Nazi movement 
against the background that alone makes it intelligible, 
I would, in the third place, point out hideous aspects 
of it which even the best friend of Germany can not 
deny. The three worst features are an exaggerated 
psychology of nationalism, grounded in the absurdly 
naive notion of a “pure Germanic race,” a resulting 
campaign of deliberate discrimination against the 
Jews, and a relentless attempt to crush all opposition 
through denial of freedom. 

The crassness of much of the popular psychology 
of the movement was revealed in a conversation I had 
with a well-known Nazi orator. Finding that I was 
from America, he immediately proceeded to warn me 
of the dire peril my country faces by allowing millions 
of non-Aryans to live in our midst. ‘Ten years from 
now,” he declared vehemently, “you in America will be 
fighting the same battle that we Germans are now fight- 
ing for racial purity, and you will find no solution 
except to send all the Negroes back to Africa, all the 
Orientals back to Asia and either send all the Jews to 
Palestine or find some other way of keeping them from 
controlling your cities.” His eyes had been opened 
to the menace of the Jews, he said, by reading the 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion,’ which he re- 
garded as the most important book he had ever read! 
He had never heard that it is a rank forgery. 

The treatment of the Jews in Germany is un- 
deniably a scandal. Occasional cases of physical 
violence, and even of resulting death, have not been 
lacking. These have been due, not to the action of 
the government, but to irresponsible groups of the 
special Nazi ‘“‘storm troops” who everywhere take 
matters more or less into their own hands. A dis- 
tinguished German Christian, well-known in American 
church circles (whose name must not be mentioned 
lest it arouse the wrath of Nazis against him)—a man 
who has recently been of special help to many Jews in 
trouble—told me that he had knowledge of eight well 
authenticated instances of Jews being beaten to death. 
The number of those who have suffered physical indig- 
nities runs at least into the hundreds. Jews generally 
have been in a state of anxiety and uncertainty, feel- 
ing that they are living on the edge of a precipice. 
Far more serious, however, is the officially promul- 
gated policy of ousting Jews from positions in public 
life, in the universities, in the courts of law and in hos- 


pitals. Nooneattempts to deny that this cold-blooded 
procedure is taking place on a large scale. The news- 
papers carry lists of those expelled. Some who have 
not been expelled have resigned, being unwilling to 
submit to the impertinence of Nazi students who or- 
ganize boycotts of their lectures or stir up trouble in 
other ways. Some of the most eminent scientists, 
musicians and other leaders could be included in such 
a list. 

The chief defense which thoughtful Germans 
make for the anti-Jewish policy is twofold. First, it 
is explained that since the war, as a result of Germany’s 
generous immigration policy, Jews have flocked into 
Germany from Poland and Galicia (often of a type 
very different from the old German Jews) and have 
over-run certain professions, especially law and medi- 
cine. They furnished so large a part of the leadership 
of the Social Democratic Party that under its regime 
they were able to secure official appointments out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Out of a total of 350 
members of the medical faculty in the University of 
Berlin last year (according to a statement made to 
me by a professor in the same university) nearly 300 
were Jews. Three-quarters of the lawyers in Berlin are 
said to be Jews. As a result of such competition, 
many of the young non-Jews who have been graduating 
from the universities have been unable to find pro- 
fessional openings. Secondly, it is insisted that the 
Jews represent an alien influence on the Germanic 
culture and, through their strong position in the press, 
the movies, the theater and literature, make it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to preserve a clear conscious- 
ness of the worth of Germany’s historic heritage. 

I mention these factors, not to justify the present 
unjustifiable treatment of the Jews in Germany, but 
to make it understandable. I would also caution 
ourselves against any easy-going, self-righteous atti- 
tude in the matter. While it is true that we have not 
adopted a governmental policy of limiting the number 
of Jews in university or other circles, we have often 
achieved the same end in more indirect ways. Prof. 
Adolf Deissmann was at pains to tell me that, when 
he was rector of the university in Berlin two years ago, 
he found many American students with Jewish names 
enrolling in the medical college. When he asked, 
“Why do you come to Germany to study medicine 
when you have so many splendid medical schools in 
America?” they would reply, “But we were not able 
to get into them.” We have need still to hear the 
ancient word, ‘‘Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.” 

While it is the Jews and the Communists who 
suffer most, the Nazi’s iron policy of stamping out all 
dissenting opinion falls heavily on many others, 
especially on Socialists and pacifists who have ever said 
a word against the Nazi program. As typical of many 
others, I mention two well-known in America, Prof. 
Paul Tillich of Frankfurt, the distinguished philosopher, 
and Arnold Wolfers, the brilliant young leader in the 
Berlin School of Politics, both of whom have been 
forced out of their chairs. The number of persons 
who have been interned in concentration camps be- 
cause of their political opinions runs high into the 
thousands. Forty or fifty thousand is probably a 
conservative guess. The extreme to which the denial 
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of freedom goes is well illustrated by the ban placed 
upon the circulation of the Manchester Guardian, 
which had been one of the strongest advocates of 
equality for Germany among the nations ever since 
the war, because it published specific reports of vio- 
lence by Nazis. At the present writing, the complete 
suppression of the trades unions throughout Germany 
is the latest example of the blind determination to 
tolerate nothing that may prove an obstacle to Nazi 
absolutism. 

In fact, the one institution in Germany to-day 
that has not passed under the direct dominance of the 
government is the Church. This is all the more im- 
pressive when one recalls the long tradition of close 
relation of Church and State in German Protestantism 
for many centuries. The preservation of at least a 
considerable measure of freedom for the Church ap- 
pears to be due to the decisive action of the present 
church leadership. When in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
the civil authority appointed a ‘‘commissioner of re- 
ligion” to supersede the bishop and the church council 
in the administration of the Church, the leaders made 
a firm protest. The result was a revocation of the 
appointment in less than a week. How the churches 
will use the freedom from external control that they 
have thus far maintained remains still to be seen. 
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Within the Church a struggle to keep. it from being 
identified with the Nazi party is now going on. But 
it can at least be said that at the most critical moment, 
when it would have been easy to capitulate completely, 
the Church had enough vitality to insist that it is 
something more than a mere arm of the State. 

In summary, I would suggest that Germany to- 
day is like a sick man with a high fever. In such a 
condition a certain amount of delirtum must be ex- 
pected. Whether the delirium is a passing phase which 
will cease in due time, with a return to a more normal 
temperature, or whether it will go from bad to worse, is 
a question one can not answer with any assurance. 
Either course is possible. But for those of us who are 
outside of Germany it is important to realize that her 
present abnormal conduct is not the mark of crimi- 
nality but of a mental illness due to causes for which 
Germany is not solely responsible. And one must not 
treat a patient as if he were a criminal. If one is in 
any measure to play a healing role or even be a helpful 
friend, he must make a careful diagnosis of the illness 
and not jump to hasty or misleading conclusions on the 
basis of surface symptoms. He must be more eager to 
understand the reason for the patient’s condition than 
to denounce it. That is supremely our duty as Chris- 
tians in our attitude toward Germany to-day. 


How Big Is the God of the Christians? 


Edmund Booth Young 


The spacious firmament on high, 

Witr all the blue ethereal sky 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


SqlROM the things which are seen Addison passes 
<=Yy) both emotionally and rationally and with 
true religious instinct to what is not seen: 
from the tremendously impressive handiwork 
to the Divine Artificer, from the material effect to 
the Divine Cause. There is more in these lines than 
a reminiscence of the familiar words of the Psalmist, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth the works of his hands.” (Psa. 18 : 1.) 
In another place the religious writer contrasts the 
star-bounded heavens with puny man: ‘‘When I see 
thy heavens, the works of thy fingers: (Let us not take 
this anthropomorphic expression too seriously!) the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast established. 
What is man, that thou dost remember him?” Thus 
the English poet and the Hebrew bard give evidence 
of their spiritual discernment and read the book of 
nature as if it were meant so say something. They 
are overawed by the greatness and grandeur of the 
vast expanse above them, and their God is greater— 
vastly greater—than all His marvelous works. 

Yet it is this very grandeur of the universe that 
has caused so many modern minds to stagger when its 
extent in time and space is considered, and some men— 
sometimes passionately and with almost apostolic 
zeal—put themselves to the trouble of trying to con- 


vince the world that the Christian God is too small to 
fit into the cosmic scheme as our modern knowledge 
represents it. The Divine Father, it is alleged, had 
His beginning in a small Jewish tribal God whose con- 
cern was with a people in the small country of Judea, 
and if reference is made to the Bible cosmogony, we 
are informed that it was a very small-scale representa- 
tion of the heavens and the earth we know. The God 
of the Jewish cosmogony is thought by some to have 
shrunk as our conception of the universe has enlarged. 
We are reminded that, according to the Semitic con- 
ception, the earth was flat, had four corners, and 
floated upon the great deep; that it supported the 
semi-solid firmament, which, like an inverted bowl, 
was arched above it; that the stars were as lamps 
affixed to the great vault overhead; and that windows 
in the heavens permitted a downpour of waters from 
the sea above the firmament to refresh the earth be- 
neath. “And the windows of heaven were opened 
....” A universe of this sort and its God belong, 
as some of the correctors of our naive ideas are anxious 
to teach us, to the days of man’s childhood. 

We are reminded of the myriads of fixed stars and 
planets, of their incomprehensible size, their almost 
incredible distances measured in light years, and then 
told that God—the personal God of the Hebrews and 
the Christians—can not any longer be conceived of as 
operating in a natural order so vast. To pause for 
the moment, it may be asked if those who stumble at 
the ascribing of “personality” to Deity are really 
aware that the term does not mean the possession of 
some sort of body or what we ordinarily mean when 
we speak of a “fine personality,’ but just conscious 
selfhood. Those who still believe in their own self- 
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hood might, as an act of courtesy at least, give the 
same to God if they have any idea of a “Cosmic Urge” 
at all. To resume: The star Betelgeuse, according to 
the astronomers, has a diameter (I take this on faith) 
of two hundred and sixty million miles, and has a vol- 
ume twenty-seven million times as great as our sun. 
“What then is God that thou, O man, should trouble 
yourself about Him’’—is the modern version of the 
Psalmist’s ascription of praise. 

Invariable laws (I think the idea is still orthodox), 
in accordance with which the heavenly bodies are 
governed and all things on earth as well, are repre- 
sented as precluding any special and intimate dealing 
of God with man. In the scheme of nature, now so 
much better known than when men believed in the 
Semitic cosmogony, God would seem not to be needed, 
or if the existence of God were conceded, He would be 
too busy—too preoccupied—to care for individuals 
upon this speck of earth to hear their prayers, to grant 
them individually gifts of grace. Instead of thinking 
that the laws of nature proceed from a Law Maker 
entirely competent, these laws are supposed somehow 
to operate of themselves and simply to have come to be 
as the universe has been evolved. Laws, however, are 
only the observed principles according to which forces 
operate, and it would seem that the reasoning of Rous- 
seau’s Savoyard Vicar had some show of validity. 
“Tnanimate bodies have no action but motion; and 
there can be no real action without volition. ... I 
believe, therefore, that a Will gives motion to the uni- 
verse, and animates all nature.”” Granting that Betel- 
geuse is big—well, what of it? To many thinkers 
evolution seems sufficiently to account for the heavens 
and the earth with its teeming forms of life, and God 
as an hypothesis is not needed. Nature is of itself and 
sufficient for itself. It is all too big for God. So say 
some of our teachers, who tell of the material bigness, 
but can not conceive a Divine bigness. Big masses, 
big forces; but no Bigness over all! 

An over-clever person has figured for us that 
heaven as revealed in the Scriptures is too small for all 
the millions of men who have died and those who will 
yet die, even when it is assumed for argument’s sake 
that some souls will not get there. This raises another 
problem of bigness—that of the untold millions of 
human beings from the time when man first came to 
be until the end of the race. How can God be mindful 
—as we have already asked—of each one? As well 
count the grains of the sands of the sea! In the pres- 
ence of such a problem of numbers, the vision of God 
for some thinkers fades away and they are left staring 
off into space. 

As man has pondered the vastness of big things, 
so he has also studied the microscopical and the infra- 
microscopical. He has seen what the eye can not see. 
How can we think of the Father who knows and loves 
each soul when we realize how tiny the atom is and 
how exceedingly minute are its component parts or 
forces? Is not all this minuteness too much for one 
Intelligence even if we dignify that Intelligence by as- 
cribing to it the attribute of Divinity? If there were 
not such almost unbelievably small centers of force on 
the one hand and, on the other, such immensities, 
God might possibly be believed in; but the solar sys- 
tem and what is beyond as now understood and the 


subdivided atom may tell of the glory of the mind of 
man searching out the secret places, but not of the 
glory of God—so in their perplexity some men say. 

Another lesson which is taught us to-day is that 
this wondrous universe is neither geocentric nor an- 
thropocentric. Our earth is a very insignificant planet 
and man—what is man?—man, so far as his place in 
the physical order is concerned, is as negligible as the 
specks of dust in the air. 

Yet (and this would seem to be a very fair ques- 
tion), is any one human individual to be considered 
negligible, even when compared with the great Betel- 
geuse, it being granted that he is intelligent and a 
moral being? Are great masses of matter and great 
forces intelligent? What does Betelgeuse know? 
What moral sense is there in the shoulder of Orion? 
Is greatness of mass something to make mind look 
small in comparison? Shall our earth be deemed in- 
significant when it is the habitat of rational creatures? 
If our earth is the only planet upon which intelligent 
creatures live (and we know of intelligence nowhere 
else), then it is not so downright absurd to think of a 
geocentric and anthropocentric universe. The great- 
est value ought to make the center of things. Finan- 
cially speaking, it would be true to say that the world 
is New York-centric even when the physical center is 
about four thousand miles deeper down than the pave- 
ment of Wall Street. 

To the scientist who tells us so much about the big 
things and the little things all respectful deference is 
very properly due. He is an authority within his 
proper sphere. We admire his seeking of truth, his 
perseverance, his self-denial, and his patience. Heisa 
an inspiration to us who are occupied in other ways. 
It is only when he steps out of that sphere where he 
belongs as an investigator of matter and material 
forces and philosophizes, that we refuse to subject our 
minds to his guidance. As scientist he may not as- 
sume the role of a metaphysician or a theologian and 
dogmatize about the Divine, either to deny the super- 
natural or, admitting it, to set the bounds beyond 
which it may not pass. And this usually the scientist 
does not do; the job of scientifically confounding the 
believing world is generally assumed by the under- 
studies. 

In admitting that the Hebrews and the early 
Christians held a view of the universe which is much 
narrower than and comes short of the view held by 
scientists of our time, we are under no necessity of re- 
garding the God of our Fathers as insufficient for the 
universe we now know. It is not the fact that God 
was big enough for the universe as once conceived, but 
is too small to fit into the picture to-day. If Imay now 
introduce another parenthetic remark, it seems that a 
good deal of thinking on the question of theism is like 
the making and assembling of jig-saw puzzles. A per- 
fectly good picture is cut up into pieces and then the 
effort is made to put the pieces together again. Oritis 
like the shuffling of a pack of cards which has been in 
order and then, by observing the rules of some solitaire 
game, to get the cards back into order again. The old 
theistic picture was a good one; it has been taken apart 
and made into curious little bits. Can the thinking of 
men make—if not the original picture—anything 
sightly out of those bits? ,Leaving off from the 
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parenthesis and getting back to where I left off: 

The God of Christianity has always been believed 
to be of boundless creative power. He has never been 
less than the Creator of all that is, and has been con- 
fessed as He without whom nothing was made that is 
made. To say that God is ‘‘All-powerful” is to make 
no limited statement nor to say less than the most. 
The God of Christianity has always had ample dimen- 
sions, if I may use an anthropomorphic expression. 
Really the dimensions of God are so great that He has 
no dimensions at all! This is quite anidea! And this 
is to say that He is able to handle the universe as we 
know it or the greater one that our grandchildren will 
probably know. “I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the ALMIGHTY.” 
(Rev. 1:8.) Between the beginning and the ending 
everything lies, and that is as comprehensive as we can 
desire. There is nothing small about what the Lord 
is here reported to have said. 

Now if God was anciently believed to be all-power- 
ful, was He all-wise—wise enough to govern our mod- 
ern universe? The Psalmist had no restricted sense of 
the wisdom of God: ‘How marvelous are thy works, 
O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made all things. His 
wisdom is infinite.”’ Paul also had a rather large idea 
of the Divine Mind: ‘O the depth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!’ (Rom. 11:33.) Moreover, in 
the old thought—which also is the present faith of most 
of Christendom—God is not limited in space or in 
time. ‘‘Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There 
is no searching of his understanding.”’ (Isa. 40 : 34.) 
Here is no suggestion of anything less than eternity. 
Another big idea! And this idea of God—God, eter- 
nally God—is (may we whisper it abroad?) a very long 
way ahead of the more modern notions of a growing 
God or a God who is only a ‘“‘Becoming,” so far as the 
dimensions of the idea are concerned. 

As for His presence everywhere, the Psalmist 
entertained an idea that may be called adequate. “If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there! If I make 
my bed in hell, behold, thou art there: If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” There is nothing trivial 
here! 

When we come to consider the teaching of the 
Church fathers and theologians, we find that Christian 
teaching has always been that of God Omnipresent, 
Omnipotent, and Omniscient. The Church has never 
believed in a localized Deity limited in power and in 
wisdom. All-power, all-wisdom, universality, are ideas 
greater than which we can conceive nothing; and such 
a God, the God of the Christian Church, is sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, for the universe of to-day’s 
scientists. How utterly beside the mark, then, is it 
to say, as some do, “Our present day’s understanding 
of nature is incompatible with belief in a personal 
God!” 

Let the heavens be as vast as the telescopes show 
—and vaster still; let the forces of nature be as in- 
variable and majestic as the knowledge of man has 
them; let the myriads of men dead, living, and yet to 
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be born exceed in number our power of imagination; 
and let the atoms be split and the tiniest wonders be as 
they may—an Almighty and All-wise Deity is, be- 
cause of the absence of limitation, just as much in place 
in our order of things as the Jewish God was in the 
Semitic cosmogony. Back beyond the beginning of 
time was God; forward beyond the ending of time will 
God be; beyond the farthest star God is; within the 
atom God is; greater than all forces united is God; and 
in comparison with the wisdom of God, the wisdom— 
all the wisdom—of man is as foolishness, even such 
wisdom (!) as the remark: “Our present day’s un- 
derstanding of nature is incompatible with belief in a 


personal God.” 
Sere Ae 


THE HISTORY OF TURKEY RUN STATE PARK 
Sidney R. Esten 


When the state of Ohio was carved out of the old Northwest 
Territory the remaining area, known as Indiana Territory, was a 
wilderness unsettled by the white man except along the Ohio 
River, up the Wabash River to Vincennes, and for a short dis- 
tance above St. Louis on the Mississippi River. William Henry 
Harrison was made territorial governor, with his headquarters 
at Vincennes, about 1800. To a great extent the area was tim- 
bered with enormous oaks, walnuts, syeamores and tulip poplar 
trees. 

Indian tribes were numerous, and soon after 1805 ill feeling, 
caused by dissatisfaction over previous treaties, led to a great deal 
of trouble between the white men and the Indians, who were led 
by their chief, Tecumseh. In 1811 General Harrison marched 
north with a small army, during Chief Tecumseh’s absence in the 
south, and defeated the Indians on November 7, 1811, at the 
battle of Tippecanoe, on the banks of the Tippecanoe River 
about three miles north of the present city of Lafayette. 

In this small army was a young officer, Salmon Lusk, a na- 
tive of Vermont, who for some time after the battle was stationed 
at a new fort, Fort Harrison, just north of the present city of 
Terre Haute. When a part of Harrison’s army forded Sugar 
Creek on their way to and from the battle, young Lusk was 
greatly impressed with the natural beauty and advantages of 
the area, and determined to settle there. In the spring of 1826, 
after his discharge from the army, he set forth on horseback with 
his young bride, Polly Beard Lusk, for Sugar Creek. In his 
pocket he carried a patent which gave him a grant of land in the 
wilderness north of Terre Haute, because of services rendered his 
country at the battle of Tippecanoe. 

Salmon Lusk built a log cabin of tulip poplar for his bride on 
the bluff overlooking Sugar Creek at the Narrows. Here he also 
built a mill, and increased his herds of cattle and hogs. The 
cattle and hogs were slaughtered and sent down Sugar Creek to 
the Wabash River, then to the Ohio and on down the Mississippi 
River. Lusk built a tavern and then a tannery, and a thriving 
community center became known as Lusk’s Mill. He increased 
his land holdings to 13,000 acres and prospered. 

In 1841 the old log cabin was torn down and Lusk built a 
brick house of the colonial type, burning the bricks at the site 
himself. This same Lusk homestead may be seen to-day, over- 
looking the covered bridge at the Narrows. The mill was washed 
away in the floods and the tavern was torn down, but the sites of 
these structures may still be seen. The mill site is especially in- 
teresting, for the old mill run, which was carved out of the solid 
sandstone rock, remains to-day as a monument to the patience 
and zeal of the early laborers. 

When Salmon Lusk died his estate was divided among his 
children and all the present area of Turkey Run State Park be- 
came the property of his son, John Lusk. John Lusk lived with 
his mother, Polly Beard Lusk, until her death. He closed her 
room, just as she had left it, and it was not opened again until his 
death in 1915, over thirty years later. After his mother’s death 
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he lived alone, a quaint and eccentric man who had loved no 
woman except his mother. 

John Lusk was very proud of his trees, flowers and birds, and 
did not allow the area to be touched by the axe. Very few trees 
have ever been cut from the heart of the tract, and to-day some of 
these 300 to 600 year old giants are still standing—white oaks 
eleven feet seven and one-half inches and twelve feet seven 
inches in circumference; black walnuts, thirteen feet and thir- 
teen feet nine inches around; sycamores fifteen feet four inches 
and many others thirteen feet in circumference; elms over fifteen 
feet around, and tulip or yellow poplar trees thirteen feet three 
inches and thirteen feet nine inches in circumference. 

During the lifetime of John Lusk‘the area was noted for its 
beauty, and people came from many miles around by way of 
horses and buggies to see the place and to camp along the way or 
under the great beech and tulip trees at Turkey Run. In188la 
railroad was built from Indianapolis to Spring, Illinois, going 
through Marshall, Indiana, which is only three miles from the 
park. From this time on the numbers of visitors increased rapid- 
ly and a number of tents were put up to accommodate over-night 
visitors, and an “‘eating house’”’ was erected. 

The area was known to residents in the county as Turkey 
Run, but for a time prior to 1900 it was widely advertised under 
the name of Bloomingdale Glens. However, the older name has 
been preserved and is more appropriate. Before 1885 wild tur- 
keys were common in the area and had discovered a beautiful 
hollow or gully to which they gathered at night. Here they 
found protection from the wind and cold in winter and from the 
heat in summer. The Indian and pioneer white men learned of 
this retreat of the turkeys, and the common phrase of ‘‘running 
turkeys’’ came into being. The walls are ninety feet high and 
overhanging, with trees fifty to eighty feet high on the rims, and 
the hollow is so narrow that turkeys could not fly out easily and 
consequently were easy prey for the hunters. This canyon soon 
gained the name of Turkey Run Hollow, and now, years after the 
wild turkeys have become extinct in Indiana, the name of Turkey 
Run will live on in the name of the State Park. 

John Lusk died in 1915 and the area was sold at public 
auction. A number of lumber dealers had long wanted the tract 
with its valuable trees, so one of them was successful in out- 
bidding the state representatives. The funds of the state were 
secured through legislative appropriation and school subscription, 
but were insufficient, so the hopes of those who desired to preserve 
the place were destroyed. However, before any cutting could 
be done, the legislature and a sympathetic public came to the 
rescue, more money was raised, and in November, 1916, one 
hundred years after Indiana became the nineteenth state in the 
Union, Turkey Run became a State Park. The original purchase 
was only 288 acres, but during the last seventeen years, by gift 
and by purchase, the park area has been increased until it now 
consists of 1,400 acres. 

Salmon Lusk’s old log cabin was long gone when the state 
secured the area for the park, but in 1917 an old cabin which 
was built about 1841 by Daniel Gay was discovered about a mile 
from the park. It was typical of the cabins used by early Hoos- 
iers and very much like that of Salmon Lusk, so it was brought 
to the park and rebuilt at Sunset Point with the original logs. 
These logs are of tulip poplar, the largest being thirty feet long, 
thirty inches wide and six inches thick. On the ridge above 
Turkey Run Hollow is another sample of pioneer Hoosier struc- 
ture, the old log church, which was placed in its present position in 
1923. It was found about five miles west of the park and was 
used from 1870 to about 1900. 

The other features of the park are scenes of natural beauty. 
The woods abound in wild flowers, the air is filled with the songs 
of many birds, and there are more kinds of ferns there than in 
any other thousand acres in the state. 

The aim of Indiana for its parks is to select an area at one 
edge of the parks for a service area—a hotel, picnic grounds, 
camping grounds, parking spaces, tennis courts, baseball areas, 
and other means of convenience and recreation—and to leave all 
the rest untouched except for the trails which wind their way un- 
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der the great trees, along creeks and through canyons. The aim 
is to preserve the tract for this generation and for posterity—to 
keep it to-day as it was years ago, and as it should be years in 
the future. When a tree ages and falls it is left to keep its place 
through decay in the succession of plant life, so that lichens, fungi, 
mosses, ferns, flowers and trees may live upon it. Thus the 
primitive beauty is preserved and the cycle of plant succession 
goes on as it has in the past, untouched by man, the great de- 
stroyer. Turkey Run State Park, with all its natural beauty 


will remain through the ages as a tribute to God’s wonders in the 
out-of-doors. 
* * * 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VISUGRAPHIC RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


George A. Mark 


For the past two years I have been using visual aids as a 
method of instruction in the educational program of the First 
Junior Church in Leominster, which includes the young people of 
our parish between the ages of ten and eighteen years. 

The service is held in the church auditorium and is con- 
ducted by the minister assisted by the church organist and the 
Junior Choir, which is led into the church by two Standard 
Bearers. 

The Order of Worship is as follows: 

Organ Prelude. 
Processional Hymn. 
(The congregation will rise as the choir enters the church 
and sing with the choir the Processional Hymn.) 
Pledge to the Flag of the Christian Church. 
(Congregation standing at salute.) 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the Christian Church 
And to the Cause for which it stands, 
The worship of God in spirit and in Truth, 
The giving of myself in Service to Man.” 
Pledge to the Flag of the United States. 
(Congregation standing at salute.) 
“*I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 
One nation, indivisible, 
With Liberty and Justice for all.” 
Selection by the Choir. 


Minister. This is the day which the Lord hath made. 
Congregation. Wewillrejoice and be glad init. 
Minister. I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 


House of the Lord. 

Congregation. We will keep this place sacred so that we may 
learn to find many places sacred and say of them all, 
Surely the Lord is in this place. This is none other but 
the House of God. 

Declaration of Purpose (in unison). 

In this church we meet for the study and practise of religion. 
Here we learn the meaning of reverence. Here we renew 
our loyalty to the spiritual leaders of our race. Here we 
study the principles by which our lives are to be guided. 
Here we prepare ourselves for our future work in the church 
andinthe community. In the love of truth and in the spirit 
of Jesus, we, the younger members of this church family, 
unite in the worship of God and the service of man. 

Responsive Psalm (to be announced). 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Minister. I will praise Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart. 

Congregation. I willshow forth all Thy marvelous works. 

Minister. I will be glad and rejoice in Thee. 

Congregation. Iwillsing praises to Thy name, O Thou most high. 

Hymn. (Standing.) 

Scripture. 

Minister. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name. 

Congregation. Bring an offering and come into His courts. 

Minister. The Lord is in His holy temple. 

Congregation. Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 
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Prayer. 

Organ Response. 
Hymn. (Standing.) 
Offering. 

Story Sermon. 
Recessional Hymn. 

(The congregation will rise and sing as the choir leaves the 
church. At the close of the hymn the congregation will face the 
back of the church and when choir is seated in adjoining room 
congregation will march in order and take seats there.) 

Lesson for the Day. 
Benediction. 

The Lesson for the Day (half-hour in length) is given by the 
minister. Last year it consisted of a study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus illustrated by the motion picture, “I am the Way,”’ 
which comes in thirteen reels. One reel was presented each Sun- 
day with appropriate explanatory oral instruction. The second 
half of the year was devoted to stereopticon lectures on the life 
and journeys of the Apostle Paul. Two hundred beautiful and 
instructive slides were used during the year to illustrate this sub- 
ject. At the close of this series of illustrated lessons two months 
were devoted to a complete review of the subject by the in- 
dividual teachers with their classes. On the last two Sundays of 
the church year written tests were given on the subjects covered. 

During the present year the study of the development of 
Christianity and the Christian Church has been continued. It 
has been assumed by teacher and pupils that every one who pro- 
fesses the Christian religion should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of how our church and religion have grown. Ilus- 
trated talks have been given to the pupils. These outlined the 
history of the Church through the Middle Ages, the Protestant 
Reformation, the Coming of the Pilgrims,and will end with a 
study of the growth of Unitarianism. 

The visual aids used in connection with this study have con- 
sisted of stereopticon slides and four motion pictures as follows: 
“The Story of the Waldensians’”’ (6 reels); ““The Life and Times 
of Luther’ (8 reels); ‘‘The Bell of Atri’ (1 reel), used on 
Humane Sunday, and one reel on ‘‘The Isle of Shoals” is yet to be 
shown. For review work the teachers have used with their 
classes, ‘Movements and Men of the Christian Church,” by Dr. 
Charles T. Billings. 

For next year I am planning a course entitled, ‘““Through 
Nature to God.’ It is hoped that through such a study the 
pupil may gain a comprehensive understanding of the world 
about him and how his individual life is related to the whole. 

Another helpful course would be one on Christian citizen- 
ship. These courses are offered as suggestions toward a program 
of planned instruction. There is no limit to the illuminating 
ways in which the visugraphic method may be used in religious 
education. 

* * * 
WE LIVE BY FAITH 
H. M. Cary 


“This,”’ said Dr. Cary, “‘is not a finished product. 

Even this slight effort raises my respect for creed makers, 

and the effort to improve on the five points makes me 

see that statement as not so bad.” 

The Editor. 
We Live by Faith: 

In a Universe which increasingly reveals itself as a Great 
Thought. 

In a Thinker behind and within this Universe whom we 
call Father, enriching the word with meaning to carry the con- 
cept of a God who is more, not less, than personal. 

In our Sonship to God, our Brotherhood with all men, and 
our mutual responsibility to live and labor to understand and 
achieve the Divine Purpose. 

In the Bible as containing one of many revelations ot God. 

In the Church as necessary for the growth and maintenance 
of character founded on faith, without which personal and social 
development must fail. 


In the Eternal Value and Sacred Rights of Personality. 

In Christ, whose challenge to build a Kingdom of God may 
not be possible to meet fully in this or any generation, yet must 
be answered by the best there is in us in the confidence that greater 
social and economic justice as well as world peace can be and 
must be achieved. 

In the continuing necessity for works of mercy in a world 
where obvious inequalities among men make the hope of auto- 
matic Justice impossible. 

In Jesus’ teaching of man’s adequate endowment of spiritual 
power as being valid, often and successfully tried and proved, 
and offering limitless possibilities for noble and useful living. 

In Immortality as a reasonable hope and an intuitional as- 
surance. 

+) ie 


TO DR. CORNISH FROM GERMANY 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

A correspondent, intelligent and traveled, sends me the fol- 
lowing statement from Germany, where he is at present living. 
I believe it will interest readers of the Register: 

Louis C. Cornish. 

“Here in Germany there is complete unity so far as articu- 
lated opinion goes. Without a doubt this is an awakened Ger- 
many. For good orill, the pulse of the nation seems quickened in 
time with the exuberant stride of the Hitler Youth; most of the 
uniformed Nazis look as if they were in their teens. Yet listening 
to their conversation, it is shocking to find how isolated are their 
minds from the rest of the world. While there may be substance 
behind their exaggerated contentions, and their enthusiasm 
promises well, they seem to lack all capacity for co-operating in 
world affairs. It is not so much aggressive tendencies as a com- 
plete absence of interest in other countries. Apart from that, and 
the passionate resentment that is aroused by any mention of 
the Jews, I think the foreign press have hardly done justice to the 
spirit of the movement, its determination to accomplish, to unite 
in social service, to worship heroes. By these qualities it has 
swept away the nihilism that characterizes post-war youth, 
stimulating an adventurous hope that promises well if it ean be 
directed upon constructive channels.” 

From the Christian Register. 
* * * 
THE HUMANIST MANIFESTO 
An Editorial in the Christian Register 


The Humanist Manifesto seems to us an admirable thing. 
Now for the first time, to our knowledge, this movement called 
humanism has been drawn out from the dark corners and the fitful 
glaring light of publicity and of heated controversy into the clear 
and steady light of careful statement in concise form. Dr. J. A. 
C. F. Auer’s published lectures did this for the student; now it is 
done for usall. Frankly, we are amazed that some of these men 
could have signed some of the articles it contains. It seems to us 
absurd to make the blanket statement that “the time has passed 
for theism.’’ Nor are we sure just what is meant by this: ‘““Man 
is at last becoming aware that he alone is responsible for the 
realization of the world of his dreams, that he has within himself 
the power for its achievement.” Surely the emphasis is right, 
but again, the negative implications seem to us not only theo- 
logically unsound, they seem bad philosophy. 

However, the positive note, the emphasis upon man’s re- 
sponsibility, the emphasis on the shared life, on the health and 
vigor of the full-orbed life, seem to us altogether admirable. 
This is no final statement, and it is perhaps inevitable that the 
swing of the pendulum should carry men into extremes. 

The editorial reply of the Christian Leader is in equally good 
spirit. The fine temper of the conclusion, dealing with how this 
new religious humanism is to be met, leaves nothing to be desired. 
This is the more surprising and the more commendable because 
it is accompanied with the statement of a religious position which 
seems to us emotionally conservative in the extreme, not even 
rising above emotion to clarity of intellectual formulation. The 
spirit of the Leader editorial we accept thankfully, although the 
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theology of it is to us less acceptable than that of the Humanist 
Manifesto. How fortunate it is that we do not have to accept 
either, and that such extremes can exist in real religious fellow- 
ship with so little antagonism. 
Can it be possible that we have in reality attained that posi- 
tion so finely stated by Dr. Crothers? 
Now the aim of a truly liberal church is to so free 
the mind that men shal! talk together just as simply, as 
naturally, as fully, about the questions of religion as 
about the questions of every-day life, that there shall 
be one place where they may confer together, where a 
man shall be no more ashamed of expressing his doubt 
or his difference of opinion than he shall be of express- 
ing his agreement. 
If this is true, then happy is the day; if it is not true, then we 
still have something glorious to live for. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions for Loyalty continue to come to the office 
of the General Convention as given in the report below. It 
may be of interest to the readers of the Christian Leader to know 
that a total of 151 churches have co-operated in this Loyalty ob- 
servance and that we have received contributions to date from 
ninety-three churches, leaving fifty-eight still to be heard from. 
It is hoped that all churches which have taken offerings will send 
them to the Universalist General Convention at 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, at the earliest possible moment. 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


Califorma: 
Ose ANCES pie wre ter. Sates 4 3 15.00 
Cele Benn ess Vieweerns ewes 5.00 
Illinois: 
Chicago, Church of the Redeemer 10.00 
Diarra (Soleil) “oe. ag oes 0 c.o meee 25.75 
Towa: 
Mt. Pleasant 
Nicaea eG Tatigee.. | eras co we 1.00 
Maine: 
Omleiatl > «dates sie ee ee 4.25 
Massachusetts: 
/NAHIARO SA eo ble eae oe Se 32.00 
Braintree (additional) 
IMircte Bi bens Prescott: a. a4 cee . a 5.00 
Haverhill (additional, 94 .cnese. 235: 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred McGregor ...... 5.00 
PNTINO ABEL C KANG ar meta retrnts. cect Ass 1.00 
Michigan: 
Grange Naas reer ee rar A tee, psi 16.30 
New Jersey: 
Newark 
IME Dy, AN. PURINES 5. 2 ecsso kobe ogres 2.00 
New York: 
New York City, Divine Paternity (ad- 
Gitionall) pats Le cewsek casmree cua wen 181.55 
Wiehe bys TEX lee bo cle ce en aoeeloc ols 5.00 
Ohio: 
(Gn Cita Ula eas hee een: = © coseane 20.00 
RD EQ Nie Pou eeomen sooner orc 6.85 
Wisconsin: 
INTONTROCuR ert Gk so Se ns eres 25.00 
$ 361.70 


Total credited to local church quotas: 
From church offerings .............. $337.70 


TAizoiam mab nAChR, Gon ocaccoonans6o8 24.00 
Total for week ending June 2,1933 ....... $ 361.70 
Total reported up to May 26,1983 ....... 1,973.90 
Grand total up to June 2, 1933 ........... $2,335.60 


FACING THE PROBLEMS 

The calamitous state in which the world finds itself to-day is 
due in large measure to a moral break-down throughout Christen- 
dom. This failure to maintain a proper moral standard through- 
out our Christian society may in large measure be laid at the 
door of the church. Or course, it can not be justly charged 
that the church purposely has connived at wrong-doing. What 
with more or less accuracy can be said to have taken place, is 
that it has sometimes countenanced evil that good might result. 

The church’s greatest offense is that of failure to proclaim 
the whole oracles of God. It has confined its ministry largely 
to healing the broken-hearted. Its influence has been restorative 
rather than creative. Its teaching has stressed doctrine rather 
than ethics; benevolence rather than justice; repression rather 
than expression; forbearance rather than righteousness. 

The church has courted the favor of the rich and the mighty; 
and, not to offend these, has placed light insistence on the rugged 
virtue of honesty. It has dealt with poverty as a misfortune, 
failing to recognize it as a sign of economic mal-adjustment. 
It sees and seeks to alleviate distress, but hesitates to look for 
and to remove the causes of misery. Its work has been too super- 
ficial; it has not cut deep enough in its search for the influences 
and forces that result in destruction and woe. 

By and large, the affairs of the world are in the hands of men 
who have been brought up in the church; and that bringing up 
has failed to develop in them the idealism and moral vigor to 
withstand the temptation to gain wealth and power by unjusti- 
fiable means. 

The church is a human institution. Its property is owned 
and administered by agencies as truly human as that of a social 
club or a business concern. There is no reason to believe that it 
will ever pass from human control. Therefore the responsibility 
of church people for the church of to-day and the church of to- 
morrow is undeniable and can not honorably be evaded. 

The direction of its teaching and the power of its influence 
should insistently and uncompromisingly be felt for strict hon- 
esty in all business relations; for equal and fearless justice in the 
courts; for sane and fair procedure in legislation; for a juster 
appraisement of the human factor in industry and for truthful- 
ness and honor in international relations. War will cease when 
the church is ready to issue its mandate against it. The causes 
of widespread misery and distress will disappear when the church 
shall enforce its professed ideals. 

Let the people of the churches arise in the might of a de- 
termined, righteous purpose, allowing a future heaven and hell 
to shift for themselves. Let them bravely face the present world 
of reality, blot out the cruel equalities, the international ri- 
valries, and crooked deceits of the economic order, and build upa 
society whose benefits shall be evenly diffused and in which 
friendship and good-will shall bear their fruits of happiness and 
well-being.— H. L. Canfield, in Greensboro ( N.C.) Record. 

Sem ” BE 


BIG BROTHER 


One of the professors at Syracuse learned last week that the 
father of one of his pupils is a famous Chicago gangster. 

He learned it when the parent dropped into the town to visit 
his son. The youngster brought the father around and intro- 
duced him to the instructor, and the three chatted pleasantly for 
a while. the Chicagoan expressing appreciation for the help and 
attention given his boy. 

Upon leaving, he drew the professor to one side. 

“Listen,” he asked, in a tone implying that he wanted but 
one word to turn machine-guns loose, ‘‘they treatin’ you all 
right here?”— New York Morning Telegraph. 

ee heed 

A requirement that the applicant for admission to the fresh- 
man class must write in a good legible hand a three-hundred-word 
letter couched in correct idiomatic English would, if honestly 
enforced, depopulate the colleges of the country.— Henry S. 
Pritchett, president-emeritus, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE DEFINITION OF HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the valuable services rendered by the Leader in so 
fairly opening its columns to theist and humanist alike is the 
resultant elimination of some of the misunderstandings between 
thetwocamps. Permit me brief space to clear up one more such 
misapprehension. 

In Dr. Tomlinson’s pungent “Reaction” in to-day’s Leader 
he refers to ‘‘the mis-named ‘humanists.’’’ There have been 
other similar challenges questioning the right of the modern 
religious humanists to the use of that word. I wish to refer all 
such objectors to the latest Encyclopedia Britannica, volume XI, 
page 876, which states: 


“Humanism, in general any system of thought or 
action which assigns a predominant interest to the af- 
fairs of men as compared with the supernatural or the 
abstract.” 


I was much amused at Dr. Tomlinson’s protest against be- 
ing tagged by the humanists. Humanists are not trying to put 
their tag on theists. Humanists are after the more than sixty 
million persons in this country not affiliated with any religion, 
but their missionary efforts are frequently interrupted by appli- 
cations from former theists desiring humanist tags to pin on 
themselves. I am saving out two nice bright ones, one for Dr. 
Tomlinson and the other for the editor of the Leader, for their 
applications will probably come in shortly after the October 
convention. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 

* * 


I WAS THERE! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was my privilege to attend the Tuesday session of the 
<nnual May Meetings of the A. U. A. 

I did not hear all of the splendid and spirited address given 


by the Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of Philadelphia. That 
was my loss. 
However, I did hear the waves of honest reactions. The most 


surprising thing to me was the frequent mention of God and 
Christ. Much have we heard regarding the humanistic tend- 
encies among the members of the A. U. A. 

Well, here is hoping that the coming October Convention 
to be held in Worcester will be as fervent and as God and Christ 
conscious as was the magnificent gathering of daring and pro- 
phetie men and women who met that Tuesday in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 

It was worth the long drive from Boston, the blow-out and 
the leaking oil valve. I am glad that it was at that historic 
meeting that my name was read, among many others, as one 
holding dual fellowship. 

Let’s get busy and make our October sessions as daring, 
as adventurous and as spiritual as the one just come to a glorious 
end. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

x Ox 


GANDHI AND BALLOU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just run across an interesting bit that might set some 
research worker of the Universalist Historical Society at an in- 
teresting task. Prof. Herbert A. Miller in a new book, ‘“The Be- 
ginnings of To-morrow,” gives this about Gandhi’s background of 
ideas: 

“Gandhi had to a large extent repudiated the religious teach- 
ing of his family and caste before, as a student in London, he be- 
came inspired by the Sermon on the Mount, in which he found a 
parallel to his recollections of the Bhagavad Gita. He also read 
Thoreau’s essay on ‘Civil Disobedience,’ and Tolstoy’s ‘The 


Kingdom of God Is within You.’ These last two furnished the 
inspiration of his life’s program. It is an interesting illustration 
of world-wide interrelation of ideas that Tolstoy’s first chapter, 
which furnishes the thesis of his book, deals with the American 
Quakers and with a platform written for a conference of Quakers. 
in Boston in 1888 by William Lloyd Garrison and the fifty years. 
of preaching and writing of Aldin (Adin) Ballou, a Universalist 
clergyman in Massachusetts. But Gandhi reinterpreted all his. 
Western inspirations into old Indian forms and made himself 
equal to the task of becoming the most powerful leader of the 
greatest number of people in the history of man.”’ 

Let me add another quotation from the same book, a few 
pages farther on: 

“‘We may discover that the natural history of revolution in 
its psychological laws is much more in accord with human nature 
than war, and that the character developed by its participants. 
has an independence and a courage vastly superior to anything 
that canbe made by war. ItsJeaders may stand out as the really 
great characters of history. We have only to think of Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, Lenin, Sun Yat-Sen, Gandhi, Mas- 
aryk and Paderewski.’’ 

Shades of the D. A. R.! What a group of revolutionists! 

Stanley Manning. 
Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN AS MISSIONARIES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The hour has come for the men in our churches to do a worth- 
while piece of work to further the cause of Universalism. The 
young people have their organizaton and the W. N. M. A. and 
G. 8. S..A. serve the denomination in their respective fields. 
The great body of young men and older men can likewise band 
together for a constructive project. What can such a unit 
accomplish? 

We need missionaries to serve the church in every state. 
They need not go to far countries of the universe. There are so 
many ways a loyal society of liberal men can offer their services. 
to the denomination. Al] need not be great orators or organizers. 
But each one of them can play asmall but important part. How? 

If each man in every Universalist church in America would 
pledge $1 a year, look at the fund that could be raised to carry on. 
the program of the denomination! Local men’s clubs ean not 
undertake thisendeavor. Werequirea united, aggressive body of 
laymen, represented in every parish in the country by those who. 
love this Church Universal. 

J. Stewart Diem. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


HUMAN NATURE A DUALISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your seeming rejection of the dualism of human nature, in: 
your recent editorial on the Humanist Manifesto, I think is un- 
fortunate. If “the old dualism”’ is rejected, radical materialism 
is the only alternative, and the hope of human immortality has 
received its death blow. This is, of course, what the humanist 
materialist is “‘gunning”’ for, but I can not think that this is really 
the position of the Christian Leader. 

Humanism seeks to establish what is called the ‘“monism,” 
or unit-ism, of human nature. It isthe “‘big game” of materialism 
in all ages. When the physical organism is dissolved, the whole 
man is dead, and that is the end of the human being. Will 
Universalists accept this? 

Science has done but little to establish either theory. Mod- 
ern psychology, however—if we except such cheap stuff as Wat- 
son’s ‘““Behaviorism’’—is unmistakably on the side of a dualistic 
interpretation of human nature. The verdict of forty years ago 
holds good to-day. The human being is made up of two orders. 
of facts, one physical and one psychical, and no bridge has ever: 
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been built that can span the chasm between the two. (Bald- 
win.) But to the great majority of people the existence of man’s 
immortal nature is a matter of faith, and not of science. 

The levity with which this whole subject has been treated 
is rather discouraging. John Fiske, the most widely read 
American of his day, wrote as follows: “If we must surrender our 
hope of immortality, then in God’s name let it go; but save us 
from the intellectual hypocrisy which goes about pretending 
that we are none the poorer.” 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Marienbloom Farm, Maine. 

* * 
MORE MISSION PREACHERS NEEDED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have long desired an opportunity to test out the value 
of the missions conducted by Dr. Horace Westwood in our liberal 
churches. Such an opportunity came this spring. 

The mission was conducted in the Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion, Utica, N. Y., the week preceding Easter, culminating a 
Lenten period directed to increasing our membership. 

I doubt if this is the best time for a mission, for the reason 
that most churches are holding special services with reception of 
members. 

The weather was on the whole unfavorable. It rained three 
meetings out-of the six, and another evening the streets ran water. 
However, the attendance for the week averaged above eighty. 
A number not hitherto interested attended all the meetings. 
The question box was freely used. Adjoining villages were rep- 
resented. The Rev. W.H. Skeels of Herkimer, the Rev. W.A. Tay- 
lor of Barneveld and Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse co-operated. 

The interest in the meetings has not ceased. One man upon 
whom I have since called had some of the literature, had been 
giving it away, and asked that I bring him copies of certain ser- 
mons. One merchant wanted to see me to discuss the addresses. 

Thirty-six were received into membership of the church 
Easter morning, some of whom were encouraged by the mission. 
I already have the nucleus of the class next year and am satisfied 
that were it possible for us to conduct another mission it would 
awaken even more interest. 

It would be fine if in our ‘Free Church of America,’ or, 
better, “Liberal Church of America,’ we could have a dozen 
mission preachers. The Liberal Church should, at least, be an 
educational institution. There is no better educational feature 
of our work than the kind of mission that Dr. Westwood conducts. 

Stanard Dow Butler. 
Witica=e NERY 


* * 


BETTER NEVER HAVE BEEN BORN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have carefully read the “‘Humanist Manifesto”’ to which 
you have given a full page of space in the May 13 issue of your 
journal. I gather from the Manifesto that the responsibility 
rests upon this generation of abolishing the idea of soul or spirit 
and of driving God out of the universe. The article claims that 
the time has passed for both theism and deism. Whether this 
advanced type of thought is true or not is not for me to say, but 
I do feel that those who are so ready and willing to deny the hope 
of immortality to the individual beyond the grave should forth- 
with resign their charges in the Christian churches, which are 
now supporting them, and seek other forums wherefrom to pro- 
mulgate their strange doctrine. The churches built at great 
sacrifice by believers in Christ and God are bound to go down in 
ruin, and their congregations spread to the four winds of heaven, 
wherever the presence of these iconoclasts is longer tolerated. 
Personally I should feel a sense of shame and moral degradation, 
if I had to stand in a pulpit as a ‘‘Christian” minister and be 
compelled to put over to my parishioners thought of this charac- 
ter in an effort to deprive them of the privilege and the priceless 
hope of a real hereafter. I believe that the stability of govern- 
mental institutions depends in a large measure to-day upon a 
belief in the omnipresent God. Experience has taught the world 


that man everywhere hungers for immortality. The ways of 
achieving it no doubt differ, but that innate hunger is still there. 
To take it away is the next thing to the commission of crime. 
Clinging to the cross of Christ in the last hours of life in millions 
of cases has eased the pain and brought peace and bliss to the 
dying Christian. I well remember a few years ago an attempt 
was made to strike from our coins in current use the motto “‘In 
God we trust,” but the people, whose indignation was aroused 
over the very thought, compelled the motto to remain and it is 
still there. If the Free Church of America, so-called, is going 
to open its doors to the deliverance of all sorts of communistic 
or red-flag propaganda, it had been better that the Free Church 
were never born, because it will not long survive. 


Wm. E. Lockner. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


* * 


ALLEGED BEER DEAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


There appears to be a belief on the part of some persons that 
those active in bringing back beer believed they were working 
within lawful limits. To what extent this is true I can not say. 
My own opinion is largely the result of the following incident: 

Some time before the election of November, 1932, I had oc- 
casion to discuss the matter of the return of beer with a publisher 
who was being forced into very close relations with some who 
were personally interested in breweries. I suggested to him that 
such beer as was then being considered would be an infringe- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment. To this he replied at 
length, telling how those interested were fully aware that such 
beer would be illegal, but that by controlling the government, by 
having a large percentage of the Congress and other officials 
thoroughly in sympathy with their plans, they proposed to go 
ahead regardless of the legality of their acts. . 

The word of my informant was based upon broad informa- 
tion, and is as reliable as that of any high grade business man. 
My own opinion of his information is that it is entirely de- 
pendable. 

With that information before the recent campaign started, I 
have watched carefully the whole procedure of nominations, 
campaign, and elections, and am fully convinced that the return 
of beer was a deliberate plan of nullification, fully understood by 
those who expected to reap a profit from the law and by a more 
or less complete proportion of the personnel that took part in 
the campaign. 

I have reason to believe that there was a general belief, or 
an understanding, or gentlemen’s agreement, or something of the 
sort, that in return for campaign contributions on the part of 
the brewers they were to be given a chance to regain their con- 
tributions by a renewed beer traffic regardless of the violation of 
the Constitution. The influence back of this beer law is what we 
may expect back of many more laws bearing on public welfare 
if we are to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Publisher. 


x Ox 


AN ANSWER TO C. A. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

C. A. in his reaction in the May 18 Leader, criticises you as 
“too frequently taking advantage of your editorial position to 
make statements that belittle writers with whom you do not 
agree.”’ 

I am a regular reader of “‘reactions,’’ and have a decidedly 
different impression of your attitude. I have often been struck 
by your publication, without protest or retort from you, of letters 
making exceedingly unjust attacks on you. In fact, this reac- 
tion from ‘‘C. A.’ with your heading ‘“Thinks We Are Unfair” is 
a case in point. More than once I have been moved to send a 
reaction of my own, to come to your defense, though I doubt if 
you need any defense. No one who reads the Leader regularly 
could think you unfair. 


Fair Play. 
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Our Library Desk 


Readings for Worship 


Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. 
Arranged by L. Griswold Williams. 
(The Murray Press, Boston. Single copy, 
$1.00; reduced price for quantities.) 


Is there a place in worship for the “re- 
sponsive reading?’ Where it is retained, 
it is often hurried through almost apolo- 
getically and with little evidence that it 
prepares for or gives expression to the 
mood of worship. This is partly hecause 
the language of the traditional material 
(chosen as a rule from the Psalms) is no 
longer close to our experience, either in 
imagery or in intent, exception being made, 
of course, for a few of the Psalms which 
speak in a universal language of a universal 
experience. Itis also due in part to the de- 
cline of congregational participation at 
other points in the service of worship. 
Singing has been taken from the congrega- 
tion and given to performers who have often 
no regard for the purpose of what they do, 
and (outside of the Episcopal churches) 
prayers are usually dependent for their 
effect on the eloquence of the one voice 
that is heard. 

The author of this new collection of 
readings for responsive (or “‘antiphonal’”’) 
use believes that such readings may serve 
‘a creative purpose in developing the de- 
sired “‘atmosphere,’’ in helping to intro- 
duce to the worshipers’ minds (unob- 
trusively but definitely) ideas which con- 
tribute to the individual’s spiritual equip- 
ment, and, most important, in offering 
the people an opportunity to achieve 
spiritual fellowship through their common 
participation in the service. To preserve 
these values for congregations no longer 
entirely at ease in using the language and 
following the thought of the distant past, 
Mr. Williams has prepared a series of a 
hundred and one readings, some selected 
to “express emotion already felt,’’ some 
“to stimulate an emotion desired,’ some 
“of a purely didactic nature which partake 
of a rhythmic or emotional quality.” 

Now such readings, to be serviceable, 
must have at least two of the character- 
istics of the traditional psalms. They 
must be simple in language and naturally 
rhythmic; and the parts spoken by the 
congregation must follow naturally on 
those of the leader. In the psalms the 
latter condition was met by the unique 
feature of Hebrew poetry, that each 
thought is expressed in a couplet, the 
second sentence reaffirming in slightly dif- 
ferent language the same idea as the first. 
When the book of Readings published by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes appeared some 
years ago many of us were disappointed to 
find that, while they offered excellent ma- 
terial for non-Scriptural “‘lessons,” they 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


were not easily used for congregational 
reading, failing to meet these two require- 
ments. And that book had little in it to 
represent the Bible, so that where it was 
introduced the Bible was eliminated in the 
congregational readings. 

Mr. Griswold’s book shows that he is 
well aware of these factors. Passages for 
the people to read are (usually) in simple 
words easily spoken in unison and they 
are often truly rhythmical. And what the 
people read follows naturally on the lead- 
er’s words, adding to their meaning, yet 
not introducing a new theme. The mood 
is maintained throughout each reading, 
the unity of theme being assured by avoid- 
ing a choppy use of words not associated 
closely in their original source. In the 
readings from the Bible, very wisely added 
and well-chosen, the grouping of passages 
not associated in the original is possible 
with less danger of interruption of the 
thought, and Mr. Williams has been care- 
ful to group only passages which have 
at least a common. historical back- 
ground. 

The range of choice is wide, too wide to 
indicate here more than briefly. We 
find Matthew Arnold, Marcus Aurelius 
to represent the Stoics; Carlyle, Edward 
Carpenter, Emerson, Havelock Ellis, Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee, Edwin Markham, Rollo 
Russell (as well as, in one selection, his 
relative Bertrand Russell), Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Tagore, Whitman and Woodrow 
Wilson to represent the modern prophets; 
Frank Doan, Charles Ferguson, Elbert 
Hubbard, Sidney Lysacht, Edwin Backus, 
Harry Youlden, and L. Griswold Williams, 
as creators of devotional literature meant 
for modern minds; in antiquity China, 
Egypt, India, Rome, and Persia (strange- 
ly not Greece) are drawn upon, as well as 
Judaism and early Christianity. 

The Murray Press is to be congratu- 
lated on the form of the book. The type 
is clear, a single numbering system serves 
for both pages and selections; the binding 
is dignified without being ecclesiastical; 
indexes are sufficient for the tracing of 
sources, though Mr. Williams has been 
unduly modest in leaving his own three 
compositions out of the principal index, 
and the principal index of sources should 
have given the authors as well as the books 
quoted. Strangely enough one of these, 
number 94, uses as imagery, to suggest 
the meaning of God in human experience, 
the theme of Drama, very much as it is 
suggested in Dr. Van Dusen’s book re- 
cently reviewed in these columns; the two 
suggestions have evidently arisen quite in- 
dependently, ‘Author, Critic, and Player, 
three in One—the mystic Presence whereof 
all things are, but no word measures, save 
the nameless name of God.’’ The theme 
is a good one, but in execution it is rather 
far removed from the moods of worship. 


There are phrases which will seem to many 
too incongruous. 

No such book could satisfy any of us 
completely; Mr. Williams offers a wide 
choice of materials and so imposes on 
churches that use the book no one passage. 
Tastes will differ, some (for example) find- 
ing in No. 45, ‘“‘The Human Slaughter- 
House,’’ an ardent repudiation of war but 
a language unsuited to times and places of 
worship. 

The words “Free Worship” in the title 
indicate what an examination of the pas- 
sages soon confirms, that the readings are 
jntended for use in churches which do not 
emphasize a traditional connection with 
any particular form of Christianity, but 
there are distinctively Christian selections 
and the implications nearly all are theistic. 

The book will prove very welcome to 
churches which desire to experiment with 
extra-biblical materials but have not been 
successful hitherto in finding materials at 
once appropriate in theme and adapted in 
style to the moods of worship. 

JEL DOR ISX NS, 
* * 


Is Christianity Done For? 


By McEwan Lawson. (Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 3 s. 6d.) 


McEwan Lawson, minister at the Con- 
gregational Church at Mill Hill, London, 
has written a striking book. In short, 
arresting studies, he tackles fundamental 
problems with unconventional approach 
and illuminating suggestion. His brilliant 
style creates a book that one will read 
eagerly at one sitting. It is packed with 
rich illustrative material gleaned from 
modern life, made pungent with keen 
humor and the tang of fresh thinking. 
Lawson demonstrates in these striking es- 
says that he is one of the leaders of British 
Congregationalism. 

R. M.B. 


* x 


Prison Memories 


Behind These Walls. By James R. 

Winning. (Maemillan. $2.00.) 

The author was sent to prison at twenty- 
five years of age for a ten- yearterm. Into 
his bitter despair comes the thrust of life, 
“‘a gray future retreats before an amazing 
egotism that whispers, ‘You’ll make it! 
You’ve got to make it, somehow.’”’ Yet 
he knows that this avowal is itself part of 
the unreal world which is closing in upon 
him. 

The story of the author’s prison life is 
very vividly told and includes both the 
dull routine which breaks down strong 
minds and a revolt which first expresses 
and then intensifies angry resentment. 

If good citizens who have never been 
interested in the conditions in our prisons 
read this book, they will probably com- 

(Continued on page 733) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAY MEETINGS IN ILLINOIS 


The forty-fourth annual May meeting 
of the U. W. M. A. of Illinois was held in 
Oak Park May 10. 

The morning session opened at 10.30 
with the president, Mrs. Faye F. Crandall, 
presiding. The devotional services were 
in charge of Rev. Edna M. Bonser, who 
carried out the keynote of the meeting, 
“World Friendship.”’ Mrs. D. R. Scholes 
of Unity Church extended greetings, 
and Mrs. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet re- 
sponded. 

Two addresses were given, the first by 
Dr. B. G. Carpenter, on his lay services 
throughout the state. He used for his 
text, ““Moses my servant is dead. There- 
fore, let us arise and go across this Jor- 
dan.”’ To churches in the state without 
a pastor Dr. Carpenter is sending out, in 
connection with the state church board, 
complete programs for a church service, 
and some one is selected in the local group 
to read them. In these services, the chief 
things he is emphasizing are fellowship 
with each other, fellowship with God, and 
Universalism. 

The address by Dr. Frank D. Adams 
was on “Looking towards Union.’ He 
discussed in some detail the various reso- 
lutions that have been passed in the last 
few years regarding closer relations be- 
tween the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations, the final appointment of a 
committee of members from each denomi- 
nation, and what has been done towards 
union. Dr. Adams said that many people 
express fear of such a union because of so 
many difficulties, but that the main dif- 
ficulty is a temperamental one. 

Luncheon was served in the club room of 
Unity Church to about one hundred 
guests. 

The afternoon session opened with 
beautiful music by the organist and soloist 
of the church, followed by the State Roll 
Call. This was followed by the president’s 
message, when Mrs. Crandall read selec- 
tions of beautiful prose, poetry and prayers, 
saying that all of them had helped her to 
“attain a calm mind” during the last year. 

The main address of the day was given 
by Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, lowa, 
on “International Relations—the Neces- 
sity of, and Conditions for, World Friend- 
ship.’”’ She discussed the relationship of 
the different countries, stressing the rela- 
tionship of religion to the world and to man. 
The people of the world need to learn to 
love one another. Miss Bruner spoke of 
the weaknesses of the different countries 
in working together for peace, of the 
Chinese-Japanese situation, and said that 
President Roosevelt will stand or fall by 
his foreign policies just as President Wil- 
son did. ‘“War is preposterous,” she said. 
‘‘We are happier when we love than when 


we hate,” said Miss Bruner. She em- 
phasized three conditions for World 
Friendship: Knowledge—to understand 
and sympathize with other nations; 
Imagination—“Seek ye the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free,” and Love—Be- 
gin at home because others’ ideals, hates 
and ignorances are as strong as ours, and 


. 


all are magnified. In closing, she said we 
should seek for the abundant religion in 
kindness, joy, and enthusiasm. 

After a brief business session Dr. Adams 
pronounced the benediction. 

* x 
W.N. M. A. LITERATURE 

We shall begin to pack our supply of 
literature within the next two weeks. If 
you are going to need any, will you please 
anticipate your wants and send your order 
in right away. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


CHILD LABOR 


Present conditions of labor and em- 
ployment have revived an interest in the 
Child Labor Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution sent to the state legislatures 
in 1924. Ten states have ratified. In sey- 
eral recent cases state law mares re- 

versed previous votes. 

The proposed amendment would give 
Congress the power “‘to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.”’ Unioners who want 
to prepare for a debate on the issue should 
send forty-five cents to the Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for the report entitled “Child 
Labor—Facts and Figures,’”’ by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 
x  * 
A BUSY SUMMER 
July 5to9. Forty-fifth annual meeting 


of the General Y. P. C. U. at Turkey Run 
Inn, Marshall, Ind. Chairman of Con- 
vention Committee, Oscar F. Vogt, 908 
West 31st St., Indianapolis, Ind. Reserve 
accommodations at once by writing to 
W. B. Guthrie, manager of Turkey Run 
Inn. Rates were published in this column 
last week and a special letter sent to all 
presidents of local unions. Many loyal, 
active unioners will want to attend this 
convention, and have a part in deciding 
whether the Y. P. C. U. is to limp into 
oblivion or start with fresh vigor along a 
new path. 

July 9 to 16. The Mid West Institute 
begins directly after the close of the con- 
vention. Leadership training courses. 
Unique recreation program. Dean, Syd- 
ney R. Esten, 4112 Graceland Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

July 22 to 29. Ferry Beach Conference. 
Dean, Rev. Richard Bird, Jr., of Southold, 
N. Y. Leaders and subjects: Life of 
Jesus, Rev. Lee S. McCollester,.D. D.; 
History of the Universalist Church, Ree. 
Alfred S. Cole; Social Hygiene, 

a clinical discussion about Y. P. C. U. 
policies, methods and difficult problems 
led by Mrs. Naomi Wilkin. Rev. Dana 
Greeley will preach in the Grove Sunday 
morning, July 238, at 10.45 Daylight Time. 
A copy of ‘“‘The Ferry Beacher”’ containing 


information about rates and accommoda- 
tions will be mailed on request to R. F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 


July. The Clara Barton Diabetic Camp 
at North Oxford, Mass. Sponsored by the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. 
C. U. Contributions of any size will help 
operate this unusual project. Remit to 
Edward K. Hempel, chairman, 16 Devens 
Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


August 26 to Sept. 3. Young People’s 
Week at Murray Grove, Forked River, 
N. J. Registrar Mrs. Frank B. Smith, 
7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 


* * 


AND HOW THEY DO CLING! 


“The immense structure of human cul- 
ture exists to serve human needs and 
values not always readily measurable, to 
promote and expand human happiness, to 
enable men to live more richly and abund- 
antly. It is a means, not an end in itself. 
Men cling to ideas, ideals, institutions, 
blindly perhaps even when outworn, wait- 
ing until they are modified and given a new 
meaning and a new mode of expression 
more adequate to the realization of the 
cherished human values. The new tools 
and the new technique are not readily ac- 
cepted; they are indeed suspected and re- 
sisted until they are reset in a framework 
of ideas, of emotional and personality 
values, as attractive as those which they 
replace.”—From Recent Social Trends, page 
Uy 


x * 
KEEP THE RECORD CLEAR 


The national board of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the office secretary have made every 
effort to pare expenses down to the lowest 
possible level. The fiscal year ends June 
30. Despite the difficult times in the past 
three years the treasurer has not had to re- 
port a deficit on account of operating ex- 
pense. Nor will he this year if unions pay 
up their pledges, dues and Onward sub- 
scriptions. In addition are the pennies for 
the Debt Reduction Fund and contribu- 
tions to Church Extension. Enclose check 
with the annual reports. Local treasurers 
and secretaries must act on these matters 
within the next two weeks. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A GROWING INTEREST 


“We would like to try a vacation church 
school this summer. Please send us from 
the Loan Library any book or books which 
are available, to help us in our planning.” 

In the Leader issue for May 21, 1982, 
there is a most interesting and valuable 
article by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., telling of his vacation 
school. Mr. Chatterton has done more 
in this line than any other minister in our 
fellowship, so far as we have been in- 
formed. He is qualified to help others, 
and eager to do so. 

This week’s mail brought a letter from 
the Rev. G. W. Sias of Turner Center, 
Maine, in which he outlined the subject 
matter which he plans to present in his va- 
eation school. This is a small group, and 
includes all ages. It runs for only a week, 
but it is a fine start in the right direction. 
We are offering Mr. Sias’ outline because 
we believe it will start others thinking in 
this direction, and it covers a phase of re- 
ligious interpretation which is all too fre- 
quently missed in our church school pro- 
gram. 

General Theme: Co-workers with God. 

Monday: How the winds, rains, plants, 
birds and beasts work together making fer- 
tile valleys, scattering seeds, forming reser- 
voirs, and so forth. 

Tuesday: Helping to make a richer 
world; assisting nature in the production 
of both quality and quantity; Burbank and 
other plant breeders; invention of farm 
and other machinery which makes it pos- 
sible to clothe, feed, and shelter more people 
and do it better. 

Wednesday: Helping to make a more 
beautiful world; developing new varieties 
of flowers, making more attractive high- 
ways and parks, the up-keep of public and 
private buildings, statuary, pictures, homes. 

Thursday: Helping to make a kinder 
world; kindness to animals, as cared for 
by organizations, bird sanctuaries, feeding 
stations, national parks where bird and 
animal life is protected. Something about 
the founders of these movements, etc. 
The leaders in the abolition of slavery, ete. 

Friday: Helping to make a more friend- 
ly world; through the services of the Red 
Cross, World Friendship and Under- 
standing, Hull House and such institutions, 
prison reform, and peace education. 

We were happy to supply Mr. Sias with 
books which will help him as he plans for 
this second year of his school. We will 
gladly do the same for you. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH 


Publicity material for Ferry Beach 
went into every school in New England 
this past week. Start now to plan who 
will represent your school at this training 
center. One minister has already reported 
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* ON THE GRACE OF CHILD- ue 
HOOD @ 
* $8) Po nem * 
is Let us give thanks for Christ’s * 
* revelation to us of God’s love for * 
* children and for their infinite value * 
* in his sight. es 
* For his tender compassion for * 
* them; for his burning indignation * 
* against those who do them wrong; * 
* for his deep and overflowing love, * 
* drawing them with irresistible at- * 
* traction to himself and tothefather ~* 
7 soteall: + 
* For the beauty of children and * 
their joy in all beautiful things, for * 
their mirth and laughter, and for * 
the joy and light they bringintothe * 
world. 
For their enthusiasm, their a- * 
bounding energy, and their love of * 
the heroic and adventurous;fortheir * 
candid generous trust in those * 
around them, and for their quick * 
response to calls of love and service. * 
And as we give thanks for thein- * 
finite value of children,soletuspray * 
for fathers and mothers and for all * 
of us through whom children re- * 
ceive their first thoughts of God. : 
That we may have the love of * 
parents and the wisdom of teachers, * 
that our lives may be ruled by sim- ~* 
plicity, gladness and sympathy, and * 
that we may guide by the constrain- * 
ing influence of love, rather than by * 
the restraint of fear. 
That with patience we may foster ~* 
in children a love of goodness, truth ~* 
and beauty, and that with chiv- 
alry we may lead the splendid energy 
of youth to find its outlet and satis- 
faction in fellowship and service. 
May the grace of courage, gaiety, 
and the quiet mind, be ours to the 
praise of the Father, who ever liv- 
eth, world without end. Amen. 
From ‘‘Acts of Devotion’’ of the 
Church of England. 
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that his school intends to send four young 
men. Pick your delegates carefully and 
both they and your school will be benefited. 
Write us if you desire further information. 
Remember that all delegates must be over 
sixteen years of age. 

* Ok 


CHECKS AND MONEY ORDERS 


Last week we reminded you that our 
books close the last day of June, and that 
all moneys due this organization should 
reach us in the very near future, for our 
sake and yours. Some folks are not cer- 
tain to whom checks and money orders 


should be drawn and write us for the ad- 
dress of the treasurer. All money is 
recorded in this office before being for- 
warded to the treasurer. That means 
that checks and money orders should be 
made payable to the General Sunday School 
Association. Thank you for your co-opera- 
tion in this. 


* * 


WHERE MILEAGE GOES 


Many people who want to go to Ferry 
Beach can not because of the distance. 
We are always sorry that these folks are 
denied the fellowship which is ours, but 
that does not at all mean that they should 
deny themselves the training and help of 
the summer institute. 

Within a few days we shall send to all 
our superintendents a list of the interde- 
nominational schools throughout the coun- 
try which we feel to be worthy of the con- 
sideration of our leadership. It is a long 
and fine list. Some of them are the finest 
leadership training schools in the country. 
They ought to be patronized and shared by 
more Universalists seeking help. Our 
people should know them—they should 
know our people. We talk co-operation, 
but we are slow at practising it. Thisisa 
golden opportunity. When the informa- 
tion reaches your superintendent, and it is 
presented to your school leaders, do 
something about it. 

* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


Four contributions this week from 
schools which desire to aid the national 
organization. They are: 

Bangor, Maine. 

Second Church, Boston, Mass. 

Framingham, Mass. 

Springboro, Ohio. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Who says that ministers are not daily 
becoming more interested in the educa- 
tional work of their church? That person 
should have attended Church School Day 
at the recent Massachusetts Convention 
and seen the thirty-five ministers who were 
in attendance at one time or another be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. of that day. 
It is a fact—we kept the record! 


The newly organized church school at 
Lower Salem, Ohio, is very much in need 
of hymn books. Any schools having 15 
copies of a hymn book worth offering 
should write to Mrs. E. M. Minor, Rock- 
land, Ohio. 


Miss Andrews is to share in the program 
of the Ohio Convention, serving both the 
Church School and Missionary groups. 

During May, when the G.S. S. A. staff 
has been reduced to one person, the volun- 
teer services of Miss Barbara Brunton in 
the office have been appreciated. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vermont, chairman of the Hymn and 
Service Commission, was a recent visitor at 
Crane Theological School, lecturing on 
“Drama and the Church.” 


On Sunday afternoon, May 21, at the 
First Universalist Church of Arlington, 
Mass., Miss Ruth A. Griffin, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Griffin of Arling- 
ton, was married to Mr. Kenneth L. 
Spaulding of Newtonville, Mass. The 
bride was attended by the sister of the 
groom, Mrs. Arthur R. Turner of Marl- 
boro, and the best man was Mr. Malcolm 
B. Griffin, brother of the bride. Following 
the ceremony a reception was held at the 
home of the groom’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph H. Spaulding. Following a short 
trip to New York, Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 
are making their home at 19 Woodbine 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. On June 11 
Mrs. Spaulding completed her twenty- 
fourth year of perfect attendance at the 
Ariington Universalist church school as 
pupil, teacher, and now secretary of the 
board. 


The church in Norwich, Conn., has re- 
engaged Rev. William A. Haney as minis- 
ter to April 1, 1935, and the salary has 
been increased $300. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz left Boston on Thurs- 
day, June 1, for a three weeks’ trip through 
the Middle West. He attended the Penn- 
sylvania Convention at Linesville, de- 
livering one of the evening addresses on 
June 2. He then went on to Minnesota, 
where he will spend about a week investi- 
gating some business matters for the Fi- 
nance Committee of the General Conven- 
tion, returning to Chicago on Monday, 
June 12, to attend some of the meetings of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and 
sectional meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. He is to at- 
tend the Iowa Convention at Mitchellville 
on June 14 and 15, delivering the evening 
address on the 14th. He is to preach at 
St. Paul’s Church in Chicago on Sunday, 
June 18, and will attend the Ohio Conven- 
tion at Columbus June 19-21, delivering an 
address to the Convention on Wednesday 
morning, June 21, on ‘“The Message of the 
General Convention.” 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of los Angeles, 
who holds feitlowship also with the Con- 
gregationalists, has been elected president 
of the Southern California Congregational 
Ministers’ Union for 1933-34. He is also 
president of the Los Angeles Fellowship of 
Liberals in Religion. 

Hubert W. Dowson, B. A. (Tufts ’26), 


son of Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, 
Vt., has been awarded the degree of Master 


and Interests 


of Arts at Columbia University, where he 
took a post-graduate course last winter, 
majoring in the teaching of Latin. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., conducted 
the services at the Community Church, 
Danvers, Mass., June 4, in the absence 
of Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, the pastor. 


Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., of Boston, 
has moved his residence to Needham, Mass. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons will make the ad- 
dress at the annual memorial service of 
the Fire Department in the Universalist 
church in Canton, Mass., Sunday morning, 
June 11. In the evening at eight he will 
be the preacher at the Laymen’s Friendly 
Sunday evening service at Abington. 


Rey. Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester 
and Rev. R. R. Hadley of Arlington are 
listed among the summer preachers at the 
union services in Worcester in which the 
First Universalist Church joins. Dr. Tom- 
linson preaches for them in exchange. 


Dr. V. E. Tomlinson will remain. in 
Worcester for the summer so as to be 
available for pastoral services. 


C. Leslie Curtice, minister of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Chelsea, Mass., will be 
ordained in a special service in his church 
at 8 p. m., Sunday, June 18. 

Eo * 
Ohio 

North Olmsted.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. The church was well filled for the 
Memorial service May 28. The Boy 
Scouts had charge of the service, short 
talks being given by Scoutmaster Andrew 
Mattson, Senior Patrol Leader Jack Eld- 
ridge and Neighborhood Scout Commis- 
sioner George Apple of Cleveland, in place 
ofthe sermon. The choir of twelve young 
people sang ‘‘Abide with me” as an an- 
them. 

* * 
AN INTERESTING COINCIDENCE 


There are two students rooming to- 
gether in Paige Hall, Tufts College School 
of Religion, who have attained unusual 
prominence in church work during the 
last year. 

The first is Mr. Stanley Rawson, who 
was elected national president of the 
Young People’s Christian Union at Ferry 
Beach last summer. He has been a mem- 
ber of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester, Mass., and was for some time 
in the publicity department of the Norton 
Company in Worcester. Last fall he en- 
tered the Theological School to train for 
the Universalist ministry. During the 
coming summer he will attend the con- 
vention at Turkey Run and will spend 
much of his time in Y. P. C. U. work. 

The other student is Mr. Bradford Gale, 
who received his A. B. degree last year 
and who is expecting to graduate from the 


Theological Department in the spring of 
1934. He has just been elected national 
president of the Unitarian Young People’s 
Religious Union at the Boston May Meet- 
ings. He has been active in his home 
church, the First Unitarian Church in 
Cambridge, where he has been a scout- 
master for several years. He has served as 
chairman of the Labor Commission of the 
Y.P. R. U. He expects to do work for the 
Unitarian young people in the Middle 
West during the coming summer. 

It is an unusual coincidence to have two 
men rooming together in the same school, 
who are at the head of the young people’s 
departments in the two denominations. 

C. R. Skinner. 


*  * 
AN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the former 
Scioto Association of Universalist Churches 
was held at the Olive Branch Church near 
Sinking Spring, Highland County, Ohio, 
Sunday, May 28. The Olive Branch is the 
only active one of the circle of churches 
that originally composed the organization. 
The organization is now abandoned, but 
the spirit of it is still alive, and the meeting 
is annually held with appropriate services 
of preaching. There is a beautiful little 
brick church building in the grove two 
miles from Sinking Spring, which is well 
kept up, where a Sunday school is main- 
tained and where occasionally preaching is 
still conducted. 

The annua: meeting was largely at- 
tended by friends and neighbors faithful 
to the little church, and to the cemetery 
where many a loved one has been gently 
laid to rest and their graves tenderly kept. 
Also there were members of other churches 
in the old Association, and some friends 
from greater distances. 

Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester 
conducted the morning service, also the 
memorial service, and preached the occa- 
sionalsermon. At noon a bountiful basket- 
dinner was served on the lawn of the church. 

In the afternoon and evening, Rev. Carl 
H. Olson of Cincinnati preached two ser- 
mons, one on ‘“‘Thoughts of Memorial 
Day,’’ and one on “‘Dangers in Religion.” 
Mr. Olson was a ‘‘vacation pastor” at 
Olive Branch in 1929 while he was a stu- 
dent in Tufts College. He was most cor- 
dially received. 

The subject of Mr. Kelierman’s occa- 
sional sermon was “The Green Leaf.” 
It was concluded by an original poem on 
“The Green Leaf.” 


a * 

OPPOSED TO NEW PROFESSION 

The Universalist Church of the Messiah 
of Philadelphia went on record lately as 
opposed to any change in the Statement 
of Belief of the Universalist Church. 

The present “five points,” the resolu- 
tions said, ‘“are acomprehensive statement, 
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conservative enough to meet the views of 
any conservative Christian and broad 
enough to suit the views of any more 
liberal mind, unless that person has no be- 
lief in God or Jesus Christ as His Son.” 

The church also declared that the plan 
for the “Free Church of America”’ is not a 
wise one and would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Universalist Church. 
“Especially its free character admitting 
organizations and societies of varying ideas 
and ideals, many of which might be en- 
tirely unchristian and against the belief 
in God and Jesus Christ, His Son.’”’ The 
church urged the formation of a federation 
or council composed of delegates from 
several denominations, such as Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Friends, Univer- 
salists and other “established Christian’ 
churches. This council might advise and 
aid these several denominations to co- 
operate and co-ordinate work in a like 
Christian and philanthropic field of en- 
deavor. The church suggested that this 
“council”? be known as the “The Council 
of the Liberal Christian Churches of 
America.” 


* * 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


Ministers are urged to fill out and return * 


as soon as possible the Question Sheet on 
Services of Worship, so that possible re- 
visions may be based on the wishes of the 
greatest number. Because of unforeseen 
delays in sending out the sheet, the time 
limit is extended to June 15. 

L. G. Williams, 

E.R. Miles, 

T.M. Pullman, 

Hymn and Service Commission. 
* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. LON RAY 
CALL 


All Souls Church of Braintree, Mass., 
Unitarian-Universalist, installed Rev. Lon 
Ray Call as its minister at a service May 
24, in which prominent clergymen of both 
liberal fellowships participated. Mr. Call 
is a member of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist fellowships and, before coming 
to Braintree, was associated with Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes in the pastorate of the 
Community Church in New York City. 

Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago, IIL., 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, preached the installation sermon. 
Recalling that religion has been character- 
ized by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt as “‘the com- 
prehending experience,’ Mr. Bragg con- 
tended that the minister to-day should not 
be a “specialist” in religion, in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term, but should in his 
training and his experience be acquainted 
with as many phases of life as possible. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, read the scripture lesson. 
Arthur L. Evans, president of All Souls 
Church, led in the act of installation, with 
Mr. Call responding to the invitation to the 
pastorate. 
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Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, offered the installation prayer. The 
choir, under direction of Mrs. Nora Kells, 
followed with a choral response, prepared 
by Ival McPeak, a member of the church. 

The first minister of All Souls, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, now minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, min‘ster of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N. Y., Mr. 
Call’s immediate predecessor, delivered the 
charge to the congregation. Mr. Call 
pronounced the benediction. 
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_ WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* 
Rev. samuel AQ Hhot, Oe Diss. 
minister of the Arlington Street * 
Church (Unitarian) of Boston. “ 
Rey. Conard B. Rheiner,formerly * 
minister of the Universalist church * 
in Norway, Maine, was a delegate * 
from the Socialist Party of Maine * 
to the Congress of Workers and * 
Farmers in Washington. a 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert is * 
general secretary of the Federal * 
Council-of Churches. * 
Rev. Sidney R. Esten is a Uni- * 
versalist minister living in Indian- * 
apolis, and is in the employ of the * 
Indiana State Department of Con- * 
servation. e 
Rev. Edmund Booth Young was * 
minister of the Unitarian churchin * 
Athol, Mass., 1919-1925, and at * 
Northampton, Mass., 1925-1930. ~ 
Rev. George A. Mark is minister * 
of the Unitarian churchin Leomins- * 
ter, Mags. * 
* 

* 
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OTSEGO ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SALISTS 


The Otsego Association of Universalists 
will meet in the church at Fly Creek, N. Y., 
Sunday, June 18. The meeting will be a 
pilgrimage to this old historic church, 
which was erected in 1824 and is the oldest 
Universalist Church west of the Hudson 
River. 

There will be sessions at 11 a. m. and 
2 p. m. Those attending will bring a 
basket lunch and coffee will be served at 
Grange Hall at noon. 

The churches uniting are Fly Creek, 
Cooperstown, Schuyler Lake, Morris and 
Oneonta, and it is hoped that Dr Leining, 
State Superintendent, wiil attend. 

The invitation of the Fly Creek parish 
is most cordial, and a fine time is assured 
every one attending. 

Rey. Charles Kramer is the resident 
pastor, Mr. Ed. M. Jarvis is president of 
the Otsego Association and Mrs. Charles 
Trish and Mr. Alfred Williams are trustees 
of the Fly Creek church. 
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Rev. F. G. Leonard of Morris will de- 
liver an address during the morning ses- 
sion upon “The Foundations of Our Uni- 
versalist Faith.” Rev. W. H. Skeels of 
Herkimer and Schuyler Lake will speak 
during the afternoon upon ‘“‘The Super- 
structure of Our Faith.’”’ Rev. Hugh 8. 
Tigner of Oneonta will speak on “The 
Capstone of Our Faith.”’ 

*x* * 
REDEDICATION OF CENTRAL COM- 
MUNITY CHAPEL AT CUNOT 


James Houghton 


In the northern part of Owen County, 
Indiana, there is an unusual community 
of farming people.. There is the small 
church, the little store and gas station, 
half a dozen dwellings of laboring people 
surrounded by farm homes. Mail is now 
delivered by Route 1 from Cloverdale, but 
before the days of rural delivery there was 
a post-office which was christened in 
Washington, bringing to the community 
the name Cunot (Cu-no). Three miles 
below Cataract (named for the beautiful 
falls at that place), on the right bank of 
Mill Creek, stands the ‘“‘church house,” 
the center of a scene of quiet rest and rustic 
beauty. From native oaks and poplars 
(tulip) the farmers erected it on the south 
edge of the small table which forms the 
local watershed, and from which the land 
falls abruptly away through ravines 
luxuriant with second-growth hardwood 
trees to the valley and river southward. 

The people have descended in large part 
from a few pioneer families. There are 
the Knolls, Routts, Jobs, Herberts, Hoffas, 
Croys, and others. These people are true 
liberals, open minded, progressive in re- 
ligion and politics. And what is more, the 
word of any one of them is as good as a 
bond. 

Somewhat more than seventy years ago 
a congregation was formed of what was 
locally known as the ‘‘Christian Union,” a 
movement which became the Christian 
Chureh, and which has recently united 
with the Congregationalists. These people 
were liberal for that time. Among their 
statements of belief were: ‘Private inter- 
pretation the right and duty of all. Char- 
acter the test of fellowship.’”’ Among the 
ministers of this organization was Rey. O. 
H. P. Abbett, who resided in Indianapolis, 
who left a deep and lasting impression on 
the community. 

This organization lasted for some dec- 
ades, and dominated the thinking of the 
people, and after it passed a Universalist 
church was organized, bringing another 
wave of more liberal thinking. This was 
about thirty years ago, and though always 
a small society it has served to broaden the 
thought of the neighborhood. 

In 1872 the chapel was erected. The 
Christian group had the larger part in the 
building, though the entire community as- 
sisted. It was understood that the house 
should be open for other groups, and sev- 
eral have used it from time to time. Some 
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years ago the Universalists and others 
made some needed repairs under the 
leadership of the Rev. Leon P. Jones. 
Within the past several years the house 
has been but little used, had indeed be- 
come so dilapidated that it could hardly 
be used at all. 

Last September the Rev. James Hough- 
ton, wno for several years has been visiting 
the church and holding services occasion- 
ally during his vacations and at other 
times when his work would permit, held a 
week of meetings. It was then planned 
for Mr. Houghton to return at an early 
time to continue the work temporarily. He 
was not able to come till January. Then 
services were resumed. On the 31st an all- 
day meeting was held with dinner at the 
church. The following week it was de- 
cided to make some minor repairs on the 
church. No one then anticipated how ex- 
tensive the work would be. Our farmers 
had had light crops, and with the low prices 
were practically without money. That 
saying with us is not a mere phrase popular 
during a period of depression, but a cold 
fact. Our few laboring men were all un- 
employed. Some trees were donated, sills 
were hewn and placed under the walls, and 
a foundation wall built. New siding was 
put on, new doors hung, windows repaired, 
the entire building plastered, pews and pul- 
pit altered, and the exterior and interior 
painted. Farmers were converted into 
masons, carpenters, painters, plasterers, 
and interior decorators. This makes the 
structure nearly new, and much better 
than it originally was. About the remod- 
eled building there is the simple beauty of 
straight lines, right angles, and proper pro- 
portions, and this with its setting gives it a 
distinctive charm. 

The chape! was rededicated on Sunday, 
May 7. The usual congregation of four 
score was present in the morning, a hun- 
dred partook ot the excellent dinner brought 
in baskets and served from tables on the 
largechurchlawn beneath the wide-reaching 
arms of a century-old beech, and about two 
hundred were present in the afternoon—a 
few more than the pews would seat. 

Words of memory and appreciation were 
spoken by men from elsewhere who had 
grown up here and had returned for the 
occasion—Scott Knoll, superintendent of 
schools of La Porte County, Hugh Knoll, 
banker, of Bridgeton, Walter and Dillon 
Routt, merchants, of Sullivan. Elmer 
Knoll of the building committee spoke 
with feeling of the men who had worked for 
so many weeks in all kinds of weather with 
no sectarian interest, but with a passionate 
desire that a place of worship and of relig- 
ious instruction should be maintained in 
the community. 

The financial report showed that the 
very extensive repairs had been made with 
an actual outlay in money of but little 
more than two hundred dollars. A good 
portion of that had already been received, 
and before the day closed the entire 
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amount had been either paid in cash or 
pledged. 

Clarence H. Knoll, the moderator, gave 
a brief but highly interesting history of the 
religious activities of the community coy- 
ering a period of more than seventy years. 
He began by reading from the miniutes 
of a meeting of the Christian Union Society 
held in February, 1861. As he read 
William Routt, now in his ninety-first year, 
sat before him, the youth who had as 
secretary or clerk of that body recorded 
those minutes. Ever since that early date 
Mr. Routt has been a civic and religious 
leader of the neighborhood. Mrs. Routt, 
a queen among women, was also present. 
Another most valued pioneer and model 
citizen, John Morgan Knoll, was also pres- 
ent. Indeed there were several in the 
audience who have dwelt here for more 
than three-score years. Continuing, the 
moderator spoke of the service rendered 
the community by the Christian Church, 
of the broader vision brought thirty years 
ago by the Universalists, and of the 
broader view which inspires us to-day 
when, risen above sect and creed, we are 
trying to promulgate and to practise a 
gospel of spiritual culture and human ser- 
vice. Speaking of Mr. Houghton and his 
work he said among other things, “In al] 
his visits to this parish, in all his sermons to 
us, he has never said ‘money,’ and he 
teaches us of life in this world.” 

Mr. Houghton in the dedicatory address 
paid a tribute to the people who erected 
the chapel originally, picturing life and re- 
ligion at that period, spoke of the service 
the house had rendered as a shrine of the 
hopes and longings and aspirations of the 
people, and of how that had enriched their 
lives. He said this community had ren- 
dered a high service to other communities, 
into which it had sent many fine and cap- 
able young men and women. He paid a 
tribute to the men who had labored on the 
building, and to the fine spirit of the entire 
parish. He told how on Sundays when the 
church was not in condition to be used, 
families had come to spend a part of the 
afternoons together in the little temple. 
He said that it had been good for these 
people during the time of inactivity on the 
land, and of unemployment, to have some- 
thing to engage mind and hands, especially 
so since this was an effort in the service of 
idealism. And that what had been done 
here was a challenge to other communities. 

He then read the following extract from 
the letter of a friend: “To me there is a 
charm about the little country church 
situated, usually, in the midst of trees and 
peaceful surroundings, the bare floor, the 
little organ, the old pews, and the whole- 
some people of the farms gathered to hear 
the minister who knows so well the hunger 
of the human heart, and how to suggest the 
ways toward making this a better world in 
which to live. It is a beautiful picture— 
the minister with his snow-white hair and 
fine, noble face, and the congregation of 


wholesome farmers, all bespeak spiritual 
beauty. And we feel the wonderful rever- 
ence that runs through the entire service. 
There is sincerity and beauty about these 
small country churches that the wonderful 
city edifices seem to lack. It seems easier 
to find our best amid such surroundings. 
And, methinks, God must like to linger 
near these rural places of worship.” 

He then pronounced the following words 
of dedication: “‘Sixty-one years ago in this 
same month of May, our fathers dedicated 
this house to the worship of God, the 
spiritual welfare of men, and to the hope of 
happiness ina world tocome. In like spirit 
of reverent devotion may we dedicate our 
part in its reconstruction to what Jesus 
called the Kingdom of God, the highest wel- 
fare of mankind on earth; to the cultiva- 
tion of human values; to the promotion of 
friendship, good-will, and mutual service; 
to truth and beauty; to the ever-advancing 
life of knowledge and character; and to the 
supreme law of love.” 

The Rev. R. L. Barr of the Reformed 
Church ot Poland assisted in the devotions. 
The young people of the parish gave a 
program of special music assisted by 
friends from Cloverdale, Brazil, and 
Poland. 

At the close the congregation sang, 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 728) 


mend the author’s imagination, stimulated 
by lonely nights in his cell, and dismiss 
many of the details as pure exaggeration. 
And of course an ex-convict writing for a 
public nourished on movie thrills must 
make the most of what he has seen if he is 
to be read widely. But those who have 
followed closely the revelations which have 
been made in the last twenty years and 
know what wise and humane wardens 
have to contend with in the system they 
inherit, will hesitate to cast any doubts on 
the story. Only as we know, and know in 
such a way that we are kept awake by our 
knowledge, is it likely that the public at 
large will give men like Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing the support they need in re- 
forming our penal institutions. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson, 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a. m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
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station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 

casts as a community service municipal band con- 

certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 

tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. ‘ 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 

of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
COMING EVENTS 


June 11, 3 p. m. Commencement of Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian Conference in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 12, 10.30 a. m. Commencement of College 
of Letters and Science, St. Lawrence University. 

June 14-16. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 18,4 p.m. Baccalaureate Sermon, Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College. 

June 19. Commencement at Tufts College. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

June 26-30. Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. ’ 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-13. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

rly kd 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The centennial annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec 
will be held in the United Church, Northfield, Vt., 
June 25 to 28, 1933. There will be a service in the 
church Sunday morning, and the pageant ‘Heirs 
and Pioneers” in the afternoon on grounds of Nor- 
wich University. The Y. P. C. U. and kindred 
groups will meet Monday evening; Church School 
Association Tuesday morning; W. U. M. A. Tuesday 
afternoon; Convention mass meeting Tuesday; re- 
ports and election of officers and other business, re- 
unions and banquet Wednesday. Reservations for 
entertainment should be made soon with Mrs. Mar- 
tha D. Parker, Main St., Northfield, Vt. 

Charles H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 
* * 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on letter of transfer Rev. Hubert T. 
Law of Charlestown, N. H., May 21. Mr. Law is 
now settled over a church in West Townshend, 
Vermont. 

H.#. Latham, Secretary. 
iy SS 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC W. U. M. A. 


Official Call 
The 40th annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
the Province of Quebec will be held in the United 
Church, Northfield, Vt., Tuesday, June 27, 1933. 
Reports from officers of the Convention, from Mis- 


sion Circles and Guilds, and from chairmen of de- 
partments, will be heard. There will be election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before this meeting. 
Frances A. Kimball, President. 
eck 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young 
Peopte’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Indiana, beginning at noon on July 5 and ex- 
tending through July 9, 1933. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of any business which may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Jenness S. Underhill, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
ee 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Conve ition and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
fi 63 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 9ist annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., June 14, 15 and 16, 19383, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Notify 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor and secretary, Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa. 

ha 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called te and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geo~ge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Obituary 
Mrs. C. A. Webster 


Mrs. C. A. Webster, for years prominently iden- 
tified with church, civie and social life of Galesburg, 
Tll., died May 23 at her home, 663 North Prairie 
Street, which had been the family home for the past 
forty years. 

Jennie Townsend was born Jan. 8, 1860, on a farm 
near Sycamore, the daughter of Amos W. and Elea- 
nor Pierce Townsend. She graduated from Lom- 
bard College in 1880, and was married to Charles A. 
Webster, prominent Galesburg business man, on 
Jan. 12, 1881, at Sycamore. The Websters ob- 
served their fiftieth wedding anniversary two years 
ago. 

Mrs. Webster was a member of the Universalist 
church, a charter member of the original League of 
Women Voters and the Galesburg Woman’s Club, of 
which she was the sixth president. Since the or- 
ganization of the Catherine Club Mrs. Webster was 
a member of the board. 

Surviving Mrs. Webster are her husband and three 
children, Marion Webster Lott of Elmwood, Fred- 
erick Charles and Pierce Webster of Galesburg; and 
three grandchildren, Frederick C. Webster, Jr., and 
Mary Jane Webster, children of Frederick C. Web- 
ster, and Eleanor Townsend Webster, the daughter 
of Pierce Webster. Mrs. Webster leaves a sister 
and a brother, Mrs. Georgia T. Yates of Seattle, 
Wash., and Frederick B. Townsend of Sycamore. 

The funeral services was held at the home May 25 
in charge of Rev. A. W. Altenbern. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 
This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 


suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. 


Originally 


appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 


in the Senior department of Sunday schools. 


months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘“‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 


this inquiry. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


A year’s course, or even six 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
huzxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of bread culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 650 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays, Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


“Mr. Jones,’ began the timid-looking 
young man, ‘“‘er—ah—that is, can—er—lI 


will—you—”’ 


“Why, yes, my boy, you may have her,”’ FO | R ( Bt i | RES 
smiled the girl’s father. 


The young man gasped. 

‘““What’s that? Have whom?” he asked. By 

“My daughter, of course,’’ repl’ed Jones. 
“That’s what you mean. You want to DEAN SPEIGHT 
marry her, don’t you?” 

“Why, no,’ said the young man. “I 
just wanted to know if you could lend me 
$10.” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Jones, sharply. 


In Eight Instalments 


NU AD SES Raat Lenin, Mussolini, Ramsay MacDonald, 
A little four- -old knelt beside the e 
bed cs neeeel niece repeating, “Now Oliver We ndell Holmes, Jr. 


I lay me,’ added an extemporaneous 
prayer as follows: 

“Please, God, take care of papa, take 
care of mamma, take care of auntie, and 
be sure to take care of yourself.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


For intense human interest this series 
* * - 

Nellie Tayloe Ross, new boss of the surpasses anything we have 
United States Mint, is already proving 
that it is a woman’s Job. No mere male 
Director ever thought of marking the 
dollar down to eighty-five cents and sell- 
ing the country on the idea that it was 


getting a bargain.—Detroit News. 
* * 


secured in months 


Starting JULY 1 


_ Our unsolicited but infallible plan for 
solving the world’s social and economic 
problems, abolishing war, and ushering in 
the millennium is very simple. It involves 
Congressional consent to an Executive a 
decree changing human nature.—Spring- dele SUMMER LEADER 


field Union. 
* * 


Ti cen tia tienry Wallace, See IS OUR BEST LEADER 


retary of Agriculture, is a relative of the 
late Edgar Wallace, mystery writer. That 
story was started by some one who had 
read the farm-relief bill.—Dunbar’s Weekly 


(Phoeniz). res | Command the Leader to follow you 


A crash of glass and a thunderclap 

As a door slammed and the house quivered; 

A clatter of hoofs, a loud ‘‘giddap”— 

Our bottle of milk has been delivered. 
—Judge. 


Start reading and you will go through 


ak 


Six months for $1.00 to new subscribers 
“‘Let’s get our wives together to-night 
and have a big evening.’’ 


TE Re ye thou Three months summer subscription 
—Annapolis Log. (July, August, September) 50 cents 


Education is free in America. And if 
you don’t believe it ask the school teachers 
of Chicago or Atlanta.—Dunbar’s Weekly. 


a eee Universalist Publishing House 
SEs aera 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Persons who object to sales taxes pay 
beer taxes without a murmur.—Lowis- 
ville Times. 


